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SEXOR  DON'  Jl'AN'  LUIS  SANFUEX’TES. 


Elected  President  of  Chile  on  June  25, 1915.  Seflor  Sanfuentes  has  held  a  number  of  impor 
tant  public  offices,  including  that  of  secretary  of  finance  and  minister  of  justice. 


Tlio  I'liitocl  States  section  of  tlie  International  IIi"li  ('tnnmission 
appointed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  as  a  result  of  tlie 
r ‘cent  Pan  American  Financial  Conference,  lield  its  first  meeting  at 
t  ie  Treasury  Department  Septemher  2.‘h  191").  Secretary  McAdco 
outlined  the  sco])e  of  the  task  of  the  ('ommission  which  was  created 
to  consider  uniformity  of  laws  relating  to  finance,  trade,  and  an 
nternational  commercial  court.  He  strongly  emphasizeil  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  close  cooperation  among  the  respective  High  (Commissions  of 
the  American  continents,  so  that  the  many  existing  obstacles  to  the 
free  growth  of  financial  and  commercial  relations  may  he  removc'd. 

Cnder  direction  of  the  Secretary  much  data  has  heen  collected  and 
many  preliminary  reports  regarding  present  conditions  j)repared  for 
the  consideration  of  the  entire  International  High  ('ommission  at  its 
fii’st  meeting  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  It  had  heen 
suggested  that  this  meeting  be  held  Xovemher  1,  1915,  but  in  order 
to  give  the  United  States  and  all  the  other  countries  concerned  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  |)rej)are  full  reports  regarding  existing  obstacles  to  trade  and 
to  suggest  remedies  for  their  elimination,  the  I'nited  States  section  at 
this  meeting  ado])ted  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  meeting  of 
the  High  (’ommissions  in  Buenos  Aires  be  postponed  until  April  d 
1916.  This  suggestion  has  been  communicated  through  the  State 
l)(‘partment  of  the  I’nited  States  to  the  (lovernments  concerned. 

A  numh('r  of  reports  already  ])repared  were  sulnnitted  by  Secretary 
McAdoo  to  the  United  States  members,  final  action  on  which  was 
])ostponed  until  the  next  meeting  to  he  held  December  1.  1915. 
.\mong  the  reports  considered  were  the  following;  Uniformity  of  laws 
relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  by  ('onstantine  E.  Mcduire;  Uniformity 
of  laws  relating  to  bills  of  lading,  by  ('harles  S.  Haight;  Uniformity  of 
<‘Ustoms  regulations,  consular  certificates,  and  invoices  and  j)ort 
charges,  by  Wilbur  J.  ('arr  anti  (Jen.  E.  H.  ('rowder;  Standardization 
of  sanitary  regulations  on  imports,  by  Dr.  Rupert  Blue;  Further 
co])yright  legislation,  hy  Thorvald  Solberg;  Uniformity  of  regulations 
for  commercial  travelers  and  samples,  hy  Elliott  FI.  Goodwin;  Uni¬ 
form  low  rates  of  postage  and  money-order  and  parcel-post  charges, 
by  Postmaster  General  Burleson;  Extension  of  means  t)f  arbitration 
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IXAt'C.l  RATIOX  OF  THF,  XATIOXAL  COXGKESS. 

His  Excellency,  the  I’resident  of  Colombia,  accompanied  by  his  ministers  and  a  committee  of  senators, 
on  their  way  to  the  capitol  to  inaugurate  the  new  Congress,  which  always  convenes  on  July  20.  the 
national  holiday  of  the  Republic, 


CELEBRATING  THE  XATIOXAL  HOLIDAY  IX  BOGOTA. 


The  picture  shows  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  his  carriage,  reading  his  address,  July  20, 
the  occasion  being  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Colombian  independence. 
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of  conuuercial  disputes,  by  John  II.  Fahey;  Legislation  on  warrants, 
by  Welding  Ring;  Conditions  imposed  in  liatin  America  upon  foreign 
business  companies,  by  Paul  Fuller;  Uniformity  of  laws  governing 
the  establishment  and  regulation  of  corporations  and  joint-stock 
companies,  by  Prof.  Roscoe  Pound. 

At  the  December  meeting  the  commission  will  further  consider  the 
recommendations  that  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  high  commissions 
of  each  of  the  countries  of  Central  aiul  South  America.  These  recom¬ 
mendations  will  furnish  the  basis  for  concerted  action  which  it  is 
e.xpected  wiU  have  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
commission  also  decided  to  refjuest  the  high  commissions  appointed 
by  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  to  forward  such  sug- 
g(>stions  as  they  may  wish  to  make  with  reference  to  any  action 
which,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  furtherance  of  closer  relations  with  the  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  secretary  general  of  the  commission,  presented  an 
interesting  report  on  the  results  of  his  recent  trip  to  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Panama,  which  showed  the  keen  interest  and  support  of  Latin 
America  in  the  efforts  to  promote  Pan  American  finance  and  trade. 
The  following  members  of  the  commission  w'ere  present:  Secretary 
McAdoo,  chairman;  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore,  vice  chairman;  John 
II.  Fahey,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States;  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  ])resident  of  the  Southern  Com¬ 
mercial  Congress;  Samuel  Untermeyer,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Leo  S. 
Rowe,  secretary  general  of  the  commission;  J.  Brooks  B.  Parker, 
assistant  secretary  general;  and  Constantine  E.  McGuire,  assistant  to 
the  secretary  general.  Among  others  who  attended  the  meeting  were 
Paul  H.  Warburg,  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  Otto 
Praeger,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General;  and  Robert  L. 
Maddox,  superintendent  of  foreign  mails. 


PAN  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress  is  exceedingly  gratified  to  learn  of  the  active  prejiarations 
now  being  made  in  the  Latin  American  countries  to  insure  their 
generous  participation  in  the  Congress,  which  convenes  in  Washington 
next  December.  As  tbis  edition  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  the 
Secretary  General  informs  us  that  the  Governments  of  the  following 
countries  have  appointed  committees  to  cooperate  in  those  countries 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the  Congress:  Guatemala,  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Panama,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  and  Cuba.  In 
addition  to  these,  assurance  is  given  that  the  Governments  of  Peru, 
Brazil,  and  Chile  will  appoint  at  once  a  similar  committee.  These 


IMioto  liy  Ilurris-Kwin^;. 

SKNOR  DON  ARMANDO  P^ZREZ  PERDOMO. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  United  States. 

Sertor  Pere ’  Perdomo  has  lield  many  i)o,sitions  of  importance  in  the  judiciarv  of  liis  country,  tteinc  finally 
made  a  member  of  the  Supreme Court.  I fe  has  also  been  Minister  of  Financeand  Commerceand  (if 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 
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coinnutti'cs  will  not.  only  assist  in  poi’foctinfj  tho  local  arrangomcnts 
in  each  country  necessary  to  its  representation  at  the  time  of  tin* 
Congress,  hut  will  najno  to  the  Secretary  (leneral  for  invitation  to 
l)repare  ]>apers  the  most  eminent  scientists  and  jmhlicists  t)f  each 
country.  I'he  time  fixed  for  the  reception  of  papei-s,  November  the 
1st,  from  Latin  American  countries  has  been  extended  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General  to  December  the  1st. 

The  executive  committee  has  likewise  been  informed  at  this  writing 
from  official  sources  that  the  Governn.ents  of  the  following  Latin 
American  countries  will  a])point  delegates  to  attend  the  (\)ngress: 
.Vrgentina,  Chile,  Bolivia,  ('ol  )mbia,  ('osta  Hica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  and  Venezuela. 

AMEKICAX  KXPKES.S  CO.MPAXV's  TOUKS. 

The  Bi'i.LETix  is  in  receijit  of  a  neat,  illustrated  folder  issued  hy 
the  Travel  l)e])artment  of  the  American  Express  Co.,  in  which  ai-(* 
outlined  the  calendar  itineraries  of  six  tours  of  South  America.  Tlie 
fimt  three  of  these  ])ersonally  conducted  tours  are  scheduled  to  leavi* 
New  York  November  10,  November  24,  and  November  27,  and  are 
distinguished  as  Tours  A,  B,  and  ('.  All  are  routeil  via  the  Panama 
Canal  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  Valjiaraiso,  thence 
across  the  continent  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  from  there  uj)  the  east 
coast  on  the  return  journey.  Tours  B  and  C  merge  at  Panama  ami 
are  identical  until  Buenos  Aires  is  reached,  when  all  three  of  the 
jiarties  merge  for  the  remainder  of  the  tri]).  Tour  A,  which  is  tlu* 
longest  in  time  and  most  expensive,  jirovides  for  more  and  longer 
stops  at  intervening  ])orts  and  includes  inland  trips  to  Arequipa, 
duliaca,  Cuzco,  Lake  Titicaca,  La  Paz,  etc.  The  second  series  of 
tours  are  seheduled  to  leave  New  York  February  2,  16  and  19,  1916, 
and  cover  practically  the  same  route  as  the  first  series. 


.MEMBERS  OF  IXTEKXATIOXAE  HKJII  CO.M .MISSION. 

Advices  have  been  received  that  the  llejniblics  of  Paraguay,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Colombia,  Vcmezuela,  and  Guatemala  have  appointcal  their 
rc'prescmtativc's  on  the  International  High  Commission  to  consider 
uniformity  of  laws  relating  to  trade,  commerce,  and  international 
commercial  court.  The  Paraguayan  membei’s  are  as  follows:  lAise- 
bio  Ayala,  Minister  of  Finance;  Juan  C.  Gaona  and  Antonio  Sosa, 
Senators;  Huerta  Cardus,  a  prominent  lawyer;  Guillermo  de  los  Rios, 
Director  of  the  Banco  de  la  Kejiublica  and  fornu'r  Minister  of  Finance; 
Pedro  Jorba,  President  of  the  Banco  de  la  Republica;  Evarista 
Acosta,  General  Manager  of  the  Banco  Agricola;  and  Venancio  B. 
Galeano,  Director  General  of  the  National  Department  of  Fomento. 
The  following  have  beem  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua: 
Pedro  Rafael  Cuadra,  Minister  of  F'inance;  Manuel  Pasos,  a  promi¬ 
nent  attoriu'v  of  Managua;  Benjamin  Elizondo,  political  chief  of  the 


Photos  bj’  Cordero.  I^i  Pa*. 

OFFICIAL  CEREMONIES  AT  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Sr.  Jose  Maria  Barreto,  of  the  Peruvian  Legation  at  La  Paz,  the  Bulletin  is 
enabled  to  reproduce  the  accompanying  photographs.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  Brazilian 
minister  to  Bolivia,  Sr.  Rinaldo  de  Lima  e  Silva,  accompanied  by  a  military  escort,  returning  from 
the  Government  Palace,  where  he  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to  President  Montes.  The  lower 
picture,  taken  in  front  of  the  military  college,  shows  the  .\baroa  regiment  passing  in  review  before 
President  Montes. 
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Uopartinont  of  Managua;  Xarciso  Lacayo,  m{‘nil)or  of  tlio  Nicara¬ 
guan  ('ongross  from  the  Dc'])artmont  of  Leon;  D.  Ham,  Collector 
General  of  Customs  at  Managua;  J.  \V.  Whitaker,  of  the  National 
Hank  of  Nicaragua;  Octaviano  Cesar,  prominent  merchant  of  Gra¬ 
nada;  Jidio  Cardenal,  prominent  merchant  of  Leon.  Guillermo  Anci- 
zar  vSamper,  a  prominent  engineer,  has  been  appointed  to  represent 
Colombia  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  to  he  held  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  members  aj)pointed  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
are  as  follows:  Roman  Cardenas,  Minister  of  Finance;  Vicente  Le- 
cuna.  Director  of  wSchool  of  Arts  and  Crafts;  Jose  Antonio  Tagliaferro, 
President  of  the  Senate;  Francisco  Gerardo  Vanes,  Chief  of  one  of 
the  Divisions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  Carlos  F.  Grisanti 
and  Juan  Liscano,  lawyers;  Enricpie  Perez  Dupuy,  business  man; 
Santiago  Key  Ayala,  Assistant  Solicitor  of  the  Ib'partment  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs;  Juan  Hta.  Calcano  Sanchez,  business  man;  Pedro  Man¬ 
uel  Ruiz,  lawyer  and  statistical  expert:  and  Nicolas  Veloz  Goiticoa, 
diplomat  and  statistician. 

The  members  to  represent  tluatemala  are:  Carlos  Herrera,  Member 
of  Congress  and  of  (Mmmission  on  Finances;  Juan  S.  Lara,  Manager 
of  the  Banco  de  Occidente  of  Guatemala  City;  Carlos  Salazar,  chief 
of  the  faculty  of  law  and  delegate  to  The  Hague  Conference;  Jose 
del  Valle,  Director  of  the  American  Bank  of  Guatemala  and  head  of 
the  business  house  of  Herrera  Cia.;  Virgilio  Rodriguez  Beteta, 
Director-Editor  of  “  El  Diario  de  Centro  America” ;  F'eliciano  Aguilar, 
Din'ctor  of  the  Banco  de  Occidente,  Guatemala  City;  Diego  Polanco, 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Statistics  of  Guatemala;  Luis  P.  Aguirre, 
Director  of  the  Banco  Agrlcola  Hipotecario,  Guatemala  City:  and 
Victor  Sanchez  Ocana. 


NEED  OF  COAL  IN  BRAZIL. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Jornal  do  Brasil,  piddished  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  appears  an  article  which  should  be  of  more  than  passing 
int(Test  to  the  coal  exporters  of  the  United  States.  The  writer  com¬ 
ments  on  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Eurojiean  war  on  the  economic 
and  commercial  conditions  of  nonbelligei’ent  countries  in  general  and 
Brazil  in  particular,  la3Mng  special  emphasis  on  that  countr\"’s  lack 
of  coal.  In  this  connection  he  writes: 

England,  the  world’s  greatest  exporter  of  coal,  has  suspended  ex{x)rtations,  and 
Brazil  not  having  developed  its  own  deposits,  which  are  quite  extensive,  faces  a 
crisis  which  calls  for  immediate  action  to  avoid  enormous  losses.  The  lack  of  coal 
has  caused  the  authorities  in  some  States  of  Brazil  to  adopt  extreme  measures,  such 
as  authorizing  the  railway  companies  to  burn  wood  in  their  engines.  This  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  abuse  and  waste  of  one  of  Brazil’s  greatest  national  resources,  as  the  com¬ 
panies  will  take  advantage  of  it  to  serve  their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of 
the  national  industry.  The  Brazilian  Central  Railway  has  already  decided  to 
change,  at  considerable  expense  and  with  many  inconveniences,  the  construction 
of  its  engines,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  oil  instead  of  coal. 


I’lioto  by  Harris-Kwiiig. 


SENOK  IJOX  FEDERICO  M.  QUIXTAXA. 
Counselor  of  tlic  Embassy  of  Argculina. 


PAX  AMERICAX  NOTES. 
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Tlio  only  solution  of  the  situation,  accordinj;  to  this  writer,  is  for 
the  us(‘rs  of  coal  in  Brazil  to  look  to  the  United  States  to  supply  the 
demand.  He  states  that  good  results  have  already  followed  the 
tentativ'e  efforts  to  introduce  American  coal  as  a  substitute  for  the 
(’ardiff,  since  statistics  show  that  while  oidy  61,333  tons  were  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  1910  tlie  imports  of  1913  amounted  to 
274,799  tons.  It  seems  that  the  Jornal  sent  its  representative  to 
United  States  Consul  General  Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk  for  an  inter¬ 
view  relative  to  the  situation.  The  consul  told  him  tliat  I  iiited 
States  dealers  were  now  ready  to  supply  the  better  grades  of  lump 
coal  demanded  by  the  Brazilian  consumers,  and  that  transportation 
difficulties  could  be  met  by  using  the  regular  service  of  the  Brazilian 
Lloyd  and  Imited  States  steamship  lines.  It  would  seem  that  ocean 
freight  rates  are  still  very  high,  the  rate  cpioted  in  the  article  being 
40  shillings  per  ton,  or  about  double  the  value  of  the  coal  itself. 
h2ven  at  this  rate  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Cardiff  coal.  With  cheaper  freight  rates  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  coal  interests  of  the  United  States  should  not  dominate  tlio 
Brazilian  market  henceforth. 


HAKE  DOCU.MEXTS  HE1..\TIX(S  TO  CVBAX  HI.STOHY. 

Miss  Irene  A.  Wright,  the  well-known  author  and  student  of  Spanish 
American  history,  has  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  detailing 
what  she  believes  to  be  very  important  documentary  discoveries  in 
relation  to  Cuba  which  she  has  made  in  the  royal  archives  at  Seville, 
Spain. 

Miss  Wright  is  at  present  engaged  in  writing  a  comprehensive  his¬ 
tory  of  (\iba  and  for  some  months  has  been  at  work  making  a  thorough 
and  systematic  searcli  of  the  archives  at  Seville,  Spain,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  important  historical  data.  It  appears  that  in  the  Archivo 
Generalde  Indias  there  are  thousands  of  bundles  (legajos)  of  documents 
relative  to  the  history  of  ('uba  from  the  year  lo()<S  down  to  a  very  late 
<late.  These  documents  consist  of  cedulas  reales,  or  royal  decrees, 
orders,  etc. ;  reports  of  conferences  between  the  king  and  his  council  of 
the  Indies  often  annotated  in  the  monarch’s  own  handwriting;  letters 
from  the  colonial  governors  to  the  king  and  to  the  Casa  de  Contrata- 
cion,  or  House  of  Trade,  at  Seville  ;  letters  of  royal  officials  and  from 
the  cabildos  or  ecclesiastic  and  civic  bodies  of  the  various  settlements; 
letters  of  the  clergy  and  of  private  individuals — like  Vasco  Porcallo, 
the  Paradas,  Alonso  Suarez  de  Toledo,  etc.  Miss  Wright  states  in  her 
letter  that  '‘the  material  is  so  plentiful  and  its  continuity  so  complete 
tliat  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  impossible  that  any  event  or  tendency 
of  any  real  importance  could  escape  any  patient  investigator  of  these 
papers.” 


LUNCHEON  GIVEN  BY  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  BARRETT  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  COMMISSIONERS  TO  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 

On  August  24, 1915,  the  Director  General  o(  the  I’an  American  Union  gave  a  luncheon  in  the  “rose  room’’  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  honor  of  the  Latin  .Vnierican  Com¬ 
missioners  to  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition.  The  table  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A.  as  standing  for  “  America.’’  In  addition  to  all  of  the  Latin  American  commissioners  about 
.jO  other  distinguishes!  guests,  prominent  in  the  official  and  social  life  of  San  Francisco,  were  present.  Among  the  speakers  of  the  occasion  were  Mr.  M.  H.de  Young,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Judge  William  B.  Lamar,  national  commissioner;  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  president  of  the  State  University:  Dr.  R.  B  Hale,  director  of  the  exposition:  Mr.  11.  A.  Van  C. 
Torchiana.  Commissioner  General  of  the  Netherlands;  Sr.  Ernesto  Nelson,  of  the  Argentine  Commission;  Maj.  Gen.  Enrique  L.  del  Castillo,  Commissioner  General  of  Cuba;  Mr.  Chen  Chi, 
Commissioner  General  of  China;  t.'ongressman  James  W  Ragsdale,  of  South  Carolina;  Sr.  Juan  Padilla,  Consul  General  of  Guatemala;  Gen.  W.  L.  Sielicrt,  of  the  United  States  .\rmy;  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Vogelgesang, exposition  commissioner;  and  Mr.  Edward  Rainey,  private  secretary  to  Mayor  Rolph. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


In  addition  to  examining  all  the  bundles  marked  as  pertaining  to 
Cuba,  Miss  Wright  has  also  closely  scanned  tliose  concerning  Porto 
Kico,  Santo  Domingo,  Jamaica,  Venezuela,  and  Mexico,  for  material 
having  any  hearing  on  Cuban  history  and  has  thus  brought  to  light 
mucli  valuable  material  hitherto  either  inaecessihle  or  entirely  over¬ 
looked.  In  regard  to  the  data  available  she  writes: 

Tlie  amount  of  material  available  is  simply  overwhelming.  Its  value  is  beyond 
romj)utation.  1  could  fill  an  issue  of  your  publication  enumerating  the  rich  and  rare 
finds  I’ve  made.  For  instance,  here  in  a  (hiban  legajo  1  came  upon — tied  up  apart 
and  so  labeled — the  very  ]>apers  (cojties  of  letters  and  rejtorts  from  Peru  to  Florida) 
concerning  Drake's  exploits  of  1586,  which  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  laid  before  the 
king  that  he  might  determine  his  policy,  which,  you  know,  was  entirely  altered  by  the 
English  visitation. 

Most  of  this  material  is  entirely  unknown.  The  condition  of  many  of  the  papers 
shows  me  that  I  am  the  first  to  read  them  in  centuries.  I  am  aware  that  three  volumes 
of  Cuban  documents  were  published  in  the  second  series  of  Documentos  Ineditos  and 
some  in  the  first,  and  that  Pezuela  used  documents.  The  proportion  of  documents 
published  is  about  one  in  one  thousand,  and  their  apj)earance  therefore  misleading 
in  exact  relation  to  what  is  omitted.  Pezuela  used  documents,  to  be  sure,  but  he  knew 
that  there  were  or  ought  to  be  more  documents  than  he  had;  his  footnotes  declare  his 
fear  that  important  j)apers  were  buried  in  the  archives  at  Simancas,  beyond  his  reach. 
Events  since  have  proved  him  correct.  Since  he  wrote,  a  great  quantity  of  material 
has  been  sent  from  there  here  and  with  it  came  Cuban  documents  he  would  have  given 
much  to  posvsess. 

In  brief,  material  not  heretofore  accessible  is  now  available  to  any  inquirer.  I 
believe  that  too  much  is  now  to  be  had  for  any  later  “excavations”  to  upset  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  a  careful  presentation  of  what  is  now  here. 

Tho  thought  came  to  Miss  Wright  that  it  should  not  bo  loft  for 
unsympathetic  persons  to  handle  these  papers.  They  should  he 
printed,  some  literally  and  in  full,  others  in  most  careful  extracts,  in 
a  great  series  of  Documentos  Ineditos  para  la  Historia  de  Cuba. 

Naturally,  the  publication  of  a  series  like  that  suggested  would  not 
he  a  profitable  venture,  and  i)erhaps  no  private  person  or  company 
could  he  found  who  would  undertake  it.  Miss  Wright  believes  that  in 
the  preparation  of  the  papers  for  publication  the  greatest  expense 
necessary  to  be  incurred  would  he  in  the  maintenance  at  Seville  of 
the  person  selected  to  compile  the  series  of  documents  and  for  clerical 
and  such  like  assistance.  She  thinks  that  there  would  be  no  other 
expenses.  The  Government  of  Sjiain  will  give  free  access  to  the 
papers,  furnish  room  and  all  suitable  space  to  work  in,  and  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  compiler  competent  trained  clerks  at  a  fixed  and 
reasonable  rate.  Miss  Wright  does  not  think  that  the  printing 
expenses  need  he  very  great. 

The  importance  of  such  a  collection  of  documents  as  this  ought  to 
insure  its  publication.  The  rub,  of  course,  in  this,  as  in  most  matters 
of  pure  science,  is  that  it  will  not  jiay.  Some  one  for  the  love  of 
knowledge  or  some  one  having  an  interest  in  Chiba  must  undertake  the 
expense.  This  some  one  may  he  an  individual  or  group  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  it  may  he  a  society,  or  it  may  he  the  Government. 


('curtesy  of  the  National  Museum. 

“FI  LL  MOON,”  BY  ALFREDO  HELSBY,  THE  CHILEAN  ARTIST. 


The  National  Callcry  of  .\rt,  Washington.  D.  is  indehtod  to  tho  generosity  of  His  E.xtvlleney,  Aml)a.s- 
sador  Suarez-Mujica  of  Chile  for  the  valuable  addition  to  its  art  treasures  of  this  beautiful  painting  bv 
.Vlfredo  Helsby,  one  of  Chile's  foremost  landseape  i>ainters.  Sr.  Helsby’s  recent  e.xhibitions  of  his  work 
in  New  York, "Boston,  and  Wa.shington  brought  much  favorable  comment  from  leading  art  critics  in  the 
Cnitcd  States,  and  the  artist  was  the  subject  of  a  great  many  complimentary  press  notices.  Among  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  oil  paintings  is  the  one  entitled  "Full  Moon.”  The  wonderful  atmospheric enects 
and  delicacy  of  coloring  are  necessarily  lost  in  a  photograph,  so  that  the  above  reproduction  gives  but  a 
very  poor  idea  of  the  lx*auty  of  the  original  paint  ir.g. 


GUAYAQUIL,  ECUADOR’S 
LEADING  PORT  /. 

Gu!iya(|uil,  like  Now  York,  is  one  of  the  cities  wliich  had  to  be. 
t'hica^o  iiii^ht  have  been  somewhere  else  and  likewise  Paris,  London. 
Vienna,  or  Berlin,  hut  not  Guaya(iuil.  No  intelligent  scheme  of 
world  huihling,  no  readjustment  of  countries  or  of  boundaries,  no 
racial  conquest  could  minimize  the  importance  of  the  spots  whereon 
Guayaquil  and  New  York  stand.  These  spots  are  international 
commercial  nodes,  such  hecaxisc  the  conformation  of  the  oceans  and 
the  continents  being  what  it  is,  at  these  points  the  lines  of  travel 
meet  and  cross.  But  more  than  this  it  is  here  that  the  lands  and 
the  seas  join  on  terms  of  the  greatest  mutual  advantage  in  all  that 
goes  to  pay  tribute  to  man’s  commercial  activities. 

To  envisage  Guayaquil  as  a  commercial  mart  of  world  importance 
one  must  think  in  terms  of  continents  and  oceans.  The  lands  bor¬ 
dering  tlm  broad.  Atlantic  are  nearly  all  richly  dowered  by  nature 
with  commodious  and  safe  harbors,  while  those  bordering  the  broader 
Pacific  are  generally  hut  poorly  dowered.  The  Xorthern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  in  both  oceans  is  much  better  dowered  than  the  Southern 
llemis]ihere  in  either  ocean.  But  first  we  must  learn  to  use  the  terms 
“north’’  and  “south”  in  their  commercial  and  not  in  their  strict 
geographical  sense.  Commercially  speaking,  “north”  includes  North 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  “south”  Africa,  Australia,  and 
South  America,  with  the  dividing  line  at  Panama,  Gibraltar,  Suez, 
and  Singapore. 

Gil  the  North  Atlantic,  in  both  Europe  and  North  America,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  good  harbors,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  are 
natural  outlets  to  the  sea  for  overland  commerce.  A  few  are  also 
natural  foci  of  the  sea  routes.  It  is  a  focusing  of  the  sea  routes  at  a 
point  where  the  land  trade  is  important,  and  that  point  being  a  good 
natural  harbor,  which  makes  the  commercial  mart  of  the  first  order 
which  must  be.  One  might  count  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  points 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe  and  North  America.  On  the  North 
Pacific  there  are  a  large  number  of  good  harbors,  hut  since  most  of 
these  are  thrown  very  far  north,  hut  few  answer  the  reciuirement  of 
lieing  a  natural  meeting  place  of  many  ocean  and  many  land  routes, 
hut  San  Francisco  is  one  of  these  and  Hongkong  another.  On  the 
South  Atlantic  there  is  a  dearth  of  good  harbors  on  the  African  side, 
and  since  there  is  but  little  land  development  as  yet  there  can  he 
no  natural  meeting  of  land  and  ocean  routes  of  the  first  order.  On 


CoiirtfKV  of  Sr.  K.  F.  (’arho.  GiiayaquU. 

MILITARY  HOSPITAL  ON  SANTA  ANA  HILL,  GUAYAQUIL. 


Santa  Ana  Hill  showing  old  fortress  on  top.  Santa  Ana  lies  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  and 
from  it  a  fine  panorama  of  the  city  and  its  environs  of  river,  bay,  and  mountains  is  presented.  In 
the  foreground  is  shown  the  Military  Hospital. 


THE  PEDKO  GAilBO  PARK  IX  GUAYAQUH-. 


GUAYAQUIL,  ECUADOR’S  I,EADIXG  PORT. 
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the  South  American  side  there  are  a  number  of  good  harbors,  and 
some  are  natural  focal  points  of  both  land  and  sea  routes.  We  come 
finally  to  the  South  Pacific,  the  poorest  endowed  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  with  good  harbors.  On  the  African  side  there  can  not 
well  lie  as  yet  any  important  centering  place  of  ocean  and  land  routes 
in  any  one  of  its  two  or  three  fairly  good  harbors,  since,  in  addition 
to  scanty  development,  all  of  east  Africa  is  blanked  by  Australia,  so 
that  either  Sydney  or  Melbourne  must  develop  into  the  great  port 
of  the  western  South  Pacific.  On  the  eastern  South  Pacific  side 
Guayaquil  has  no  rival.  It  alone  answers  all  the  conditions,  but 
only  the  natural  conditions  at  present.  Before  it  can  be  the  mart 
for  which  nature  intended  it,  man  must  lend  a  hand.  New  York  was 
marked  by  nature  as  the  great  port  of  the  western  North  Atlantic, 
yet  Habana,  Vera  Cruz,  New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  or  Halifax  might  easily  have  passed  it,  and  some 
of  these  did  at  first  secure  the  lead  over  it.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
any  could  ever  have  maintained  for  any  considerable  space  of  time 
a  lead  over  New  York,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  any  wiU  ever  again 
rival  it,  for  none  can  count  on  being  the  meeting  place  of  so  many 
natural  ocean  and  land  routes,  the  latter  including  fluvial  ways. 
Nevertheless  the  work  of  man  was  necessary,  and  though  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  might  not  have  been  improved  even  for  centuries, 
still  they  lay  dormant,  to  be  revived  whenever  man  should  choose  to 
awaken  them.  Not  so  with  Philadelphia,  London,  or  Valparaiso. 
Once  the  opportunity  passed  and  the  routes  developed  elsewhere, 
these  ports  would  not  have  existed  or  would  have  remained  in  a 
minor  category.  Fortunately  for  them  that  the  natural  advantages 
of  near-by  and  better-located  sites  were  not  discovered  before  they 
had  secured  their  enduring  foothold.  Such  ports  as  these,  and  the 
class  includes  thousands,  many  of  them  the  very  greatest,  differ  from 
New  York,  Guayaquil,  Antwerp,  Southampton,  Halifax,  Sydney, 
Buenos  Aires,  San  Francisco,  Constantinople,  Marseille,  Alexandria, 
Cadiz,  and  Amsterdam  in  that  under  different  political,  historical, 
or  racial  conditions  the  former  might  not  have  been,  while  the  latter 
must  be. 

Guayaquil  has  all  the  natural  advantages.  It  is  at  the  meeting  of 
the  sea  routes.  Only  San  Francisco  and  Panama  along  the  whole 
Pacific  coast  of  North  and  South  America  can  rival  it  in  this  respect. 
But  the  three  occupy  separate  spheres  and  so  are  not  rivals  in  any 
sense.  Guayaquil  is  on  the  only  navigable  river  from  middle  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Cape  Horn,  and  tliis  river,  or  rather  Iluvial  system,  furnishes 
liighways  to  all  parts  of  a  large  and  compact  area  of  the  most  fertile 
and  jiroductive  agricultural  lands  in  western  South  America,  an  area 
of  approximately  14,000  square  miles.  Down  and  into  this  zone  lead 
the  best  trails  from  the  high  lands  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Colombia. 


GIRLS  FROM  A  GUAYAQUIL  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN'  A  CIVIC  PARADE. 


ox  THE  niVEU  FROXT  AT  GUAYAliUlL. 


Huilding  a  concrete  bulkhead,  back  to  lie  supported  by  waste  material  a.xcavated  from  new  reservoir. 


VIEW  OF  DOCKS  AT  GUAYAQUIL. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  STREAM  NEAR  GUAYAQUIL. 

Emptying  into  tlie  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  on  its  eastern  side  are  a  number  of  swiftly  flowing  streams  coming  down  from  the  Andes.  It  is  from  the.se  that  the  new  supi)ly  of  drinking 
water  for  the  city  is  obtained.  This  stream  was  dammed  in  order  to  test  its  How  and  suitability  for  the  purpose  named. 


IN'CLINEU  CABLE  RAILWAY  USED  FOR  REMOVIXO  EXCAVATED  MATERIAL  FROM 
THE  RESERVOIR  SITE  OX  SAXTA  AXA  HILL. 


STORAGE  YARD  FOR  WATER  PIPES. 

These  pipes  are  used  in  constructing  the  new  water-supply  system  of  Guayaquil. 


GUAYAQUIL,  ECUADOR’S  LEADING  PORT. 
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Tlu‘  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  is  the  largest  opening  along  the  whole  west 
coast  of  South  America.  It  is  shaped  nearly  like  an  equilateral 
triangle  with  one  tij)  bent.  The  straight  side,  running  nearly  north 
and  south,  extends  about  140  miles  from  Cape  Blanco  in  Peru  to 
La  Punt  ilia  in  Ecuador.  From  these  two  capes  the  land  and  water 
lines  of  the  two  remaining  sides  converge  northeast  and  southeast, 
respectively,  to  a  point  about  two-thirds  the  altitude  of  the  triangle. 
Here  the  southern  line  running  northeast  bends  sharply  to  nearly 
due  north  and  the  northern  line  running  southeast  bends  northeast. 
This  change  of  direction  jiroduces  the  turned-over  tips  pointing 
north.  At  the  base  of  the  smaller  triangle  forming  the  tip  lies  the 
island  of  Puna.  Behind  Puna  is  the  inner  hay  or  greater  harbor  of 
Guayaquil.  The  extreme  tip  of  the  small  triangle  loses  itself  in  the 
Guavas  River.  The  Guavas  River  itself,  however,  is  a  delta  and  one 
of  the  two  such  that  flow  into  the  turned-up  tip  of  the  Gulf  of  Guay¬ 
aquil.  The  city  of  Guayaquil  and  the  lesser  ])ort  is  situated  about  33 
miles  iq)  the  Guayas  River  at  a  ])oint  where  this  river  divides  into 
two  main  branches,  both  coming  down  from  the  north,  the  Daule 
and  the  Bodegas.  Above  Guayaquil  these  two  rivers  each  divide  and 
subdivide  into  innumerable  branches  running  out  faidike.  So  that 
the  Guayas  River  system  is  shaped  somewhat  like  an  hourglass  but 
with  the  one  end  many  times  larger  than  the  other.  Guayacpiil  is  at 
the  neck  of  the  hourglass,  where  the  main  stems  of  the  Daule  and 
the  Bodegas  join  to  form  the  Guayas.  But  almost  immediately  as  it 
Hows  south  the  Guayas  begins  to  divide  and  redivide  into  a  delta 
(lowing  into  the  closed-in  end  of  the  gulf.  What  we  have  called  the 
second  delta  is  perhaps  more  properly  speaking  a  small  archipelago 
named  the  Estero  Salado,  the  Salt  Estuary.  It  is  about  twice  as 
extensive  as  the  Guayas  delta  but  drains  a  smaller  territory,  not 
counting  the  rivers  above  Guayaquil.  These  are  the  main  waterways, 
hut  in  addition  scores  of  lesser  rivers  and  creeks  flow  directly  into 
the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil.  Many  of  these  lesser  rivers  come  down  from 
the  high  mountains  lying  immediately  to  the  east,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  at  the  point  where  the  tip 
begins  to  turn  up  reaches  inland  almost  to  the  high  Andes. 

Mliat  we  have  called  the  greater  harbor  of  Guayaquil,  lying  behind 
Puna  Island,  is  entered  by  the  Jambeli  Channel  to  the  southeast,  which 
at  its  narrowest  point  is  about  6  miles  wide,  or  the  Morro  Channel  on 
the  northwest  a  little  over  a  mile  wide.  The  former  is  the  customary 
entrance,  as  the  Morro  Channel  is  difficult  and  dangerous  for  large 
vessels,  on  account  of  the  numerous  small  islets  and  banks. 

Vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  water  can  ascend  the  Guaj^as  River  up 
to  the  city  of  Guayaquil ;  larger  vessels  anchor  at  Puna  on  the  Island 
of  Puna  in  the  greater  harbor. 


EXCAVATING  FOR  RESERVOIR. 

This  resen-oir,  on  Santa  Ana  Hill,  is  kno«-n  as  No.  2. 


SITE  OF  RESERVOIR  NO.  2. 
Workini;  drills  preparatory  to  blasting  rock. 


STEAM  SHOVEL  AXD  DUMP  CARS  OPERATTXG  IX  EXCAVATION'  FOR  WATER 
RESERVOIR 


REMOVIXO  BLASTED  ROCK,  SITE  OF  RESERVOIR  XO.  2. 
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With  all  its  advantages  so  clearly  marking  it  out  as  a  great  world 
mart  one  naturally  asks,  Why  has  not  Guayaquil  advanced  farther 
than  it  has  on  the  manifest  road  of  destiny  ?  The  reasons  are  many, 
and  each  has  played  its  part  in  keeping  Gua3^aquil  in  the  background. 
There  is,  however,  one  reason,  which  without  doubt  more  than  any 
other  has  had  this  effect,  and  that  is  the  reputation  for  insanitary  condi¬ 
tions  which  Guayaquil  has  borne  for  over  a  century’. 

Port  sanitation  is  a  port’s  chastity.  Without  it,  its  sister  ports 
of  all  the  world  treat  it  as  a  harlot  to  be  shunned  and  refused  asso¬ 
ciation.  No  boycott  is  more  complete  or  more  merciless  than  the 
boycott  of  quarantine,  and  quarantine  against  Guayaquil  is  scarcely 
ever  lifted.  Ecuadorians  have  complained  and  do  yet  complain 
against  what  they  term  the  injustice  of  the  permanent  quarantine. 
They  point  out  that  where  for  periods  of  six  months  or  more  there 
has  been  no  case  of  yellow  fever  or  plague  at  Guayaquil,  yet  there  has 
been  no  relaxing  of  the  quarantine  regulations.  Into  the  merits  of 
this  matter  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire,  and  such  an  inquiry  wilb 
it  is  expected,  soon  have  no  value  for  anjmne. 

Plans  and  projects  for  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  sanitation  for 
Guayaquil  have  been  made  and  elaborated  for  over  50  years,  but  the 
really  scientific  work  of  investigation  does  not  date  back  farther  than 
about  15  yeais  ago,  although  the  river  was  dredged  and  the  city 
supplied  with  a  water  sj'stem  in  1870.  Tliese  investigations  cul¬ 
minated  over  a  year  ago  in  a  contract  with  J.  G.  WTiite  &  Co.  for  the 
comprehensive  sanitation  of  Guaj^aquil,  including  drainage  and  water 
supply. 

St.  James  of  Guayaquil — Santiago  de  Guayaquil — to  give  the  city 
its  full  title,  was  founded  on  St.  James’  daj^,  July  25,  1531,  by  Sebas¬ 
tian  de  Benalcazar.  It  was  declared  a  city  four  years  later,  but  was 
abandoned  and  restored  in  1537  by  Francisco  de  Orellana.  In  its 
earliest  history  it  suffered  much  from  attacks  of  buccaneers  and 
pirates,  and  has  been  on  several  occasions  more  or  less  destroyed  by 
fire,  for  Guayaquil,  unlike  other  Spanish  American  cities,  is  built 
mainly  of  wood. 
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THE  BRAZILIAN  EXHIBIT 
AT  THE  PANAMA-CALIFOR- 
NIA  EXPOSITION  /. 

In  the  Coinnierco  and  Industries  liuilding  at  tlio  Panama-Califoruia 
Exposition,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  may  be  seen  an  attractive  and  unique 
exhibit  from  the  Republic  of  Brazil.  It  is  in  reality  a  private 
exhibit,  and  is  there  as  a  result  of  the  pei*severance  and  energy  of 
one  man.  Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne,  who  is  personally  in  charge  and  whose 
patriotic  enterprise  has  succeeded  in  giving  his  country  a  creditable 
representation,  and  one  that  is  a  splendid  means  of  advertising  to 
the  world  Brazil’s  inexhaustible  natural  resources. 

Dr.  Dahne  was  Commissioner  General  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  representing  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
Commerce  of  Brazil,  and  when  he  found  that  the  effects  of  the 
European  Wiir  would  prevent  the  official  participation  of  his  country 
in  the  exposition  he  resigned  his  position  and  returned  to  Brazil  with 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  aid  of  some  of  the  officials  of  a  few  of  the 
more  aggressive  StatQs  and  of  private  commercial  and  industrial  in¬ 
terests,  in  collecting  and  arranging  a  private  exhibit.  The  success  of 
his  undertaking  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  now  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  attractive  features  of  the  exposition  is  the  extensive 
Brazilian  section.  The  following  brief  description  wiU  give  some  idea 
of  the  unusual  and  most  interesting  features  of  the  exhibit. 

The  fundamental  idea  carried  out  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
exhibits  is  to  impress  the  visitor  with  the  manifold  resources  of 
Brazil,  the  great  importance  of  many  of  them,  and  the  interesting 
features  and  beauty  of  the  country.  Thus,  commencing  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  the  Amazon  district,  with  its  great 
rubber  industry,  is  represented.  This  collection  contains  about  5 
tons  of  samples  of  crude  rubber,  including  huge  balls  and  sheets  of 
“sernamby,”  blocks  of  “caoutchouc,”  crepe  sheets,  and  biscuits  of 
manicoba  and  mangaboira.  One  case  alone  contains  samples  of  60 
different  varieties.  Here  are  also  displayed  implements  used  by 
the  rubber  gatherers,  crude  rubber  shoes,  pouches  and  bags  made 
by  the  natives,  while  a  large  collection  of  photographs  explains  the 
different  methods  of  handling,  gathering,  and  preparing  the  rubber. 
As  a  fitting  background  and  setting  there  has  been  arranged  a  life¬ 
like  scene  of  an  Amazon  jungle,  flanked  by  the  reproduction  of  the 
two-story  native  house  of  a  rubber  gatherer,  which  has  been  given 
the  name  of  the  “Roosevelt  cabin.”  The  outside  walls  of  the  cabin 


CEXEUAI,  VIEW  OF  THE  HKAZIEIAX  EXIITHIT  AT  THE  I’AXAMA-l’ACIFIC  EXl'OSITIOX. 


Taken  in  its  entirety,  the  exhibit  gives  the  visitor  a  good  idea  of  the  resources  and  possil)ilities  of  the  largest  of  the  South  American  l{ei)ul>lics.  Xortlieru,  central,  and  southern 

Urazil  ore  eacli  represented  by  exhibits  of  tlieir  chief  products  and  industries. 
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BRAZILIAN  PRODUCTS  AT  THE  PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION. 

®  samples  of  the  various  kinds  of  rubber  produced  in  the  erei; 

i^rrrn“ySAmaSn?ung^^^^^^^^  In  the  backgr^m 
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arc  l)0(lpckc(l  witli  huntors’  tropliios,  tlie  heads  and  skins  of  Brazilian 
deer,  wild  boar,  jaguar,  wild  cat,  otter,  sloth,  stuffed  monkeys,  birds, 
and  other  animals,  as  well  as  collections  of  Indian  hows,  arrows, 
<du])s,  lances,  etc. 

'rhe  forestal  resources  of  the  country  are  shown  in  a  collection  of 
IS  small  boxes  made  of  different  varieties  of  line  cabinet  hardwoods 
of  tlie  Amazon  Valley,  showing  the  beautiful  grain  and  color  highly 
])olished.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  samples  of  soft  woods,  some 
lighter  than  cork,  for  industrial  purposes.  Other  cases  contain  the 
seeds  of  the  different  varieties  of  rubber  trees  and  the  seeds  and 
bark  of  other  trees  and  palms,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  plants  and 
shrubs. 

Of  edible  nuts  three  interesting  varieties  are  represented.  A 
miniature  plantation  shows  how  the  cocos  palm  is  grown  from  the 
cocoanut,  while  a  native  basket  contains  several  large,  black,  hard- 
sheUed  fruits,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  grapefruit,  each  of  which 
contains  a  dozen  or  more  of  what  are  here  known  as  “cream,”  or 
Brazil,  nuts,  so  popular  in  the  Imited  States.  The  most  interesting, 
however,  is  the  fruit  of  the  “sapucaia”  tree,  a  huge  ball  containing 
about  a  dozen  large  nuts  similar  in  size  and  taste  to  the  Brazil  nuts. 
The  lower  part  of  this  fruit  is  formed  by  a  lid,  the  size  of  a  saucer, 
which,  when  the  fruit  is  green,  fits  tightly.  When  it  is  ripe,  the  lid 
shrinks  and  falls  out,  allowing  the  ripe  nuts  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

Central  Brazil  is  represented  principally  by  the  coffee  industry, 
which  predominates  there.  As  the  generous  contribution  of  1,500 
bags  of  its  finest  coffee  by  the  government  of  the  great  coffee  State, 
Sao  Paulo,  made  this  exhibit  possible,  that  State  occupies  the  greatest 
space.  The  rear  wall  of  this  booth  is  covered  by  three  large  panels, 
painted  from  photographs,  showing  almost  in  life  size,  first,  a  coffee 
plantation  of  800,000  trees;  next,  a  “picking  coffee”  scene;  and 
finally,  a  scene  depicting  the  loading  of  coffee  for  export  at  the  Santos 
docks.  A  sign  overhead  gives  some  statistics  which  show  that  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  alone  produces  about  12,000,000  bags,  or 
1,500,000,000  pounds,  of  coffee  annually,  representing  two-thirds  of 
all  the  coffee  consumed  in  the  world.  On  the  floor  are  piled  hundreds 
of  bags  of  this  coffee  ready  for  roasting  in  a  neat  little  coffee  roaster. 
The  best  variety  of  pure  Santos  unblended  coffee  is  roasted  here 
(lady,  prepared  in  Brazilian  fashion,  and  served  in  cups  to  the  visitors 
free  of  any  charge.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  by  the  public  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  several  roasts  a  day. 

The  whole  front  of  this  section  is  occupied  by  a  long  counter,  bags 
of  coffee  just  as  they  are  shipped  from  Santos  filling  the  space  under¬ 
neath.  llustic  trellises  above  the  counter  are  covered  with  beauti¬ 
fully  plumaged  birds  and  butterflies,  notable  among  which  is  the 
■“quezal,”  or  coffee  bird,  which  feeds  on  coffee  berries,  while  on  the 
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BUAZILIAN  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  PAXAMA-C’ALIFOUXIA  EXPOSITION,  SAX  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Col.  Roosevelt  ami  his  party  at  the  “Roosevelt  Cabin,”  one  of  the  interestin';  feitures  of  the  Rrarifian  exhibit  at  the  Panaiiia-Caiifoniia  Exposition.  The  structure  is  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  a  typical  rubber  gatherer’s  home  in  the  forests  of  Brazil.  The  outside  wails  of  the  cabin  arc  l)edccke(i  with  heads  and  skins  of  various  animals 
native  to  the  country,  as  well  as  collections  of  Indian  bows,  arrows,  clubs,  etc. 


THE  SAO  PAULO  SECTION  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  EXHIBIT  AT  SAN  DIEGO. 


Tlie  greatest  space  in  the  Brar-ilian  exhiliit  at  tlie  Panama-California  Exposition  is  occupied  l).v  the  SSo  I’aulo  section,  wliere  Brazil’s  greatest  imlustry, 
tlie  production  of  coffee,  is  graphically  and  realistically  reprosonte  1.  The  picture  shows  {’(d.  Roosevelt  and  his  i)arty  enjoying  a  cup  of  the  delicious 
SJo  I’aulo  coffee,  prepared  at  the  booth  and  which  is  dispensctl  daily  to  visitors  as  free  samples.. 


TAX  AMEUICAX  DAY  AT  THE  I’AXAMA-CALIFOKXIA  EXPOSITION,  SAX.DIEGO. 

Among  tlie  special  features  offPan  American  Day  at  the  Panama-Califomia  ENposition  was  a  Umcheon  given  in  honor  of  Director  General  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American  P'nion,  by 
Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne,  the  director  of  the  Brazilian  exhibit,  at  the  C'abrillo  Cafd.  The  picture  shows  a  iiart  of  the  procession  which  formed  at  the  California  building  and  marched 
to  the  scene  of  the  festivities.  Among  the  principal  participants,  reading  from  right  to  left  in  the  first  row,  are  Dr.  Eugenio  Dalinefin  Brazilian  “Gaucho”  costume);  Dr.  Ernesto 
Xelson,  of  Argentina;  Director  General  Barrett;  Madame  Nelson:  I’resident  O.  .\.  David.son,  of  the  Panama-Califomia  Exposition:  and,  in  the  second  row,  looking  at  the  camera 
over  Dr.  Nelson’s  shoulder,  Mr.  G.  Burnham,  vice  president  of  the  Panama-Califomia  E.xiiosition. 
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counter  stand  cages  containing  inariuoset  monkeys,  parrots,  and 
beautiful  birds.  A  plentiful  collection  of  photographs  of  the  fine 
buildings  of  Sao  Paulo  and  of  waterfalls  and  scenes  of  the  interior 
give  the  visitor  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  its  indus¬ 
trial  importance. 

In  the  southern  section  the  visitor  is  attracted  first  by  the  display 
of  “mate,”  contributed  by  the  government  of  the  State  of  Parana. 
This  is  the  universal  home  beverage  used  by  high  and  low  throughout 
southern  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and  Chile.  The 
young  sprouts  and  leaves  of  a  tree,  the  Ilex  paraguayensis,  which 
grows  wild  in  the  forests  of  Parana  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  are  col¬ 
lected  in  bundles  and  hung  up  to  dry  over  a  slow  fire.  They  are  then 
pounded  into  small  particles,  sifted,  and  packed,  and  afford  one  of  the 
healthiest  drinks  known,  calming  the  nerves  and  stimulating  diges¬ 
tion.  In  the  countries  above  named,  where  meat  is  the  chief  food, 
it  supplies  in  a  measure  the  place  of  vegetables  as  a  digestive  agent. 
This  mate  is  also  prepared  at  the  booth  and  is  served  free  to  visitors. 

Next  comes  the  cacao  bean,  growm  extensively  in  Bahia  and  Para. 
Tlie  exhibit  shows  the  bean  as  it  grows  in  the  pods  and  also  the 
finished  products  in  the  form  of  commercial  cakes  of  chocolate, 
powdered  cocoa,  and  samples  of  cocoa  butter. 

A  drink  that  is  unknown  in  the  United  States  is  represented  by 
the  “guarana.”  This  is  a  bean,  or  seed,  wbich  grows  on  a  vine  in 
the  forests  of  the  Amazon  and  Matto  Grosso.  The  Indians  roast  this 
bean  and  pound  it  into  a  pulp,  mixing  it  with  water,  and  then  mold¬ 
ing  it  into  sticks  which  are  dried  in  the  sun.  On  their  expeditions 
through  the  forests  the}’  never  go  without  these  sticks  and  a  grater 
which  is  made  of  the  rough,  bony  tongue  of  the  Pirarucu  fish. 
TMienever  they  get  thirsty  they  grate  about  a  spoonful  of  powder 
from  this  stick  into  a  gourd  of  water  and  drink  the  concoction.  It 
tastes  bitter,  like  quinine,  but  is  said  to  have  medicinal  value  as  a 
tonic  and  protective  against  fevers. 

Coming  to  the  food  products,  perhaps  the  most'  interesting  is  the 
manioc  flour.  The  manioc  is  a  root,  somewhat  like  a  sweet  potato, 
with  a  high  percentage  of  starch,  but  with  a  very  poisonous  juice 
containing  a  quantity  of  prussic  acid.  To  prepare  the  flour,  the 
roots  are  grated  fine  and  the  pulp  is  poured  into  a  long  basket  tube, 
also  showTi  in  the  exhibit.  The  upper  end  of  this  tube  is  then  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  post  and  a  lever  is  passed  through  a  noose  in  the 
lower  end.  By  pulling  down  the  lever  the  basket  tube  is  contracted 
and  the  juice  is  forced  out  of  the  pulp.  The  dry  pulp  is  then  roasted 
in  pans,  and  the  flour  put  up  in  reed  baskets,  lined  with  banana 
leaves.  The  manioc  flour  is  universally  used  throughout  Brazil  as 
one  of  the  most  important  food  articles,  and  is  eaten  with  meats, 
fish,  milk,  etc.,  at  every  meal,  being  a  substitute  for  wheat  bread. 


BRAZIL 


niRECTOK  GENERAL  BARRETT  VISITING  THE  BRAZILIAN  EXHIBIT  AT  SAN  DIEGO. 

Pan  Amoripan  Day  was  oeleliratwl  at  the  Panama-t'alifomia  Exposition  at  San  Diego  on  September  1,  l‘J15.  upon  which  occasion  Director  General  Barrett,  of  the  I’an  American 
Union,  was  the  guest  of  lionor.  Ttie  picture  shows  Mr.  Barrett  and  accompanying  friends  partaking  of  Dr.  Dahne’s  celebrated  Sfio  Pauio  cotlee  at  the  itrazilkm  exhibit. 
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especially  among  the  lower  classes.  Besides  the  manioc  flour,  there 
are  samples  of  tapioca,  arrowroot,  ami  all  kinds  of  macaroni,  spa¬ 
ghetti,  and  noodles  made  from  the  juanioc  flour. 

Among  the  manufactured  articles  there  are  handsomely  colored 
and  fringed  wool  and  silk  ponchos;  a  table  made  of  a  variety  of 
beautiful  cabinet  woods;  hammocks  made  of  a  strong,  fine,  white 
fiber;  bamboo,  reed,  and  grass  juats;  and  an  extensive  variety  of 
baskets,  fans,  sachets,  etc.,  all  of  native  make. 

The  show  cases  are  filled  with  interesting  curios,  such  as  the  anna- 
dillo,  made  up  into  baskets:  the  angel  fish,  flying  fish,  hat  fish,  bull 
fish,  and  beautiful  shells  and  corals;  canes  made  of  the  backbones  of 
sharks,  and  canes  of  tigerwood  with  whale-tooth  handles;  beautiful 
riding  whips  of  raw  horsehide,  finely  woven  and  silver  mounted; 
silver-mounted  gourds  and  silver  bond)as  fi)r  drinking  mate;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  humming  birds  and  beetles,  made  up  into  pins,  broocbes,  and 
ornaments;  drinking  cups  of  bitterwood,  and  many  other  curious  and 
interesting  things  peculiar  to  Brazil.  Then*  are  also  many  interest¬ 
ing  books,  maps,  charts,  and  beautiful  jiictures  and  photographs 
showing  the  beauties  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  its  magnificent  harbor 
and  many  other  places  renowned  for  their  scenic  wondei’s.  Taken  in 
its  entirety,  the  exhibit  gives  the  visitor  a  good  iilea  of  the  resources 
and  possibilities  of  tbe  largest  of  the  South  American  Republics,  and 
as  a  medium  of  publicity  is  doing  a  great  work  for  the  country. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  merits  of  the  various  exhibits  may  be  cited 
the  following  list  of  awards,  maile  by  the  jury  of  awai’ds  of  the 
Panama-f’alifornia  Exposition;  Grand  prize  to  the  Government  of 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  for  its  coffee  exhibit;  grand  prize  to  the  Min- 
isterium  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  (’ommerce  of  Brazil,  for  its 
rubber  exhibit;  gold  medal  to  Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne,  in  recognition  of 
bis  efforts  in  assembling  the  Brazilian  exhibit;  gold  medal  to  the 
State  of  Parana,  for  its  exhibit  of  Ilerva  mate;  gold  medal  to  Oliveira 
Simoes  A  C'o.,  of  Para,  for  tlieir  exhibit  of  guarana  and  the  effervescent 
drink  made  therefrom;  silver  medal  to  Jorge  (’orrea  &  Co.,  of  Para, 
for  their  exhibit  of  cocoa  and  chocolate;  silver  medal  to  R.  II.  Mur¬ 
dock,  of  Para,  for  his  exhibit  of  samples  of  Brazilian  woods;  and  silver 
medal  to  Borges  Irmao,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  exhibit  of  tobacco  and 


URUGUAY  AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 

A  view  of  the  Uruguayan  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  l.iberal  Arts.  Besides  the  Government  exhibit  there  are  many  interesting  things  exhibited  by  private  interests, illustrative 

of  the  development  of  the  liberal  arts  in  the  country. 


URUGUAY  AT  THE  PAN¬ 
AMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


IX  the  August  mnuber  of  tho  Bi  ki.ktix  appoarod  an  article  under 
the  title  of  “The  American  Kej)uhlics  at  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Vernier,  in  which  were  described 
in  considerable  detail  the  varied  exhibits  of  the  seven  Latin 
American  countries  participating  in  the  great  show.  Prominent 
among  these  were  those  of  I'ruguay,  but  owing  to  their  failure  to 
arrive  in  time  for  publication  the  photographs  illustrating  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  this  particular  liepublic  were  necessarily  omitted.  Having 
now  come  to  hand,  some  of  the  descriptive  portion  of  Mr.  Vernier’s 
story  is  embodied  in  the  following  sketch  as  ex])lanatorv  of  the  pictures. 

Incidentally  it  may  not  he  amiss  to  congratulate  the  Government 
of  Uruguay  on  the  spirit  of  enter])rise  it  has  displayed  through  its 
Oficina  de  Exposiciones,  under  the  pei*sonal  direction  of  Sr.  Italo 
Eduardo  Perotti,  in  being  so  well  represented  in  seven  separate  and 
distinct  exhibits.  Considering  the  fact  that  .)0,000  pesos  ($52,000  in 
United  States  currency)  were  available  for  the  entire  expense  of 
Uruguay’s  representation,  the  scope  and  completeness  of  the  exhibits 
is  remarkable  and  very  gratifying  to  the  Exposition  management. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  installation  of  the  e.xhihits  was 
completed  by  April  1,  1015,  thus  considerably  antedating  those  of 
most  of  the  other  foreign  ])articipants.  In  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  Sr.  Perotti  the  Exposition  management  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor, 
upon  which  occasion  President  Moore  of  the  Exposition  spoke  in  the 
most  complimentary  terms  of  the  active  and  ])rogressive  Republic  of 
Uruguay  and  its  efficient  representatives.  Among  the  distinguished 
speakers  and  guests  of  the  occasion  were  officials  of  the  Exposition, 
representatives  of  the  National  and  State  Governments,  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  and  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  I’nited 
States. 

As  above  stated,  Uruguay  has  seven  exhibits — a  double  one  in  the 
Palace  of  Education  aiul  Social  Economy,  and  one  each  in  the  Palaces 
of  Liberal  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Varied  Industries,  Agriculture,  and  Mines. 
According  to  Mr.  Vernier’s  account,  while  the  agricidtural  e.xhibit  is 
the  logical  center  of  the  many  things  the  Republic  has  to  show  to  the 
world,  many  visitors  are  inclined  to  regard  the  exhibits  of  education 
and  social  economy  as  even  more  impressive. 

From  the  multitude  of  charts,  photographs,  maps,  and  publica¬ 
tions  of  varied  nature,  a  very  comprehensive  idea  is  gained  of  the 
Uruguayan  educational  system,  primary,  secondary,  and  higher,  with 
its  branches  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  instruction. 
Hygienic  features  are  conspicuous.  We  learn  also  that  Uuruguay 
has  the  lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  South  America.  Quite 
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The  I'ruj’uayan  exhibit  in  tlie  Paltice  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy.  Over  1,000  specimens  of  minerals  arc 
shown,  inoludinp  gold,  silver,  iron,  manganese,  as  well  as  a  nuinher  of  precious  and  semiprecious  stones, 
such  as  amethysts,  agates,  etc.,  and  rocks  such  as  marl)le,  granite,  and  porphyry. 


I  KI  GUAYAN  EXHIBIT  IN  THE  PALACE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 


The  Government  has  a  complete  collection  of  charts,  photographs,  maps,  etc.,  pertaining  to  ports,  rail¬ 
ways,  communications,  as  well  as  over  1,IK)0  volumes  showing  the  literary  arid  scientific  activities  of 
the'  Republic. 


UIU'GUAY  AT  THE  I*AN AMA-I>A(TE1C  EXPOSITION 


A  corner  of  the  I'niguayan  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Agriculture. 


URUGUAY  AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 


A  portion  of  the  Uruguayan  exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Education.  “From  the  multitude  of  t  hart  s,  y  hot  c- 
graphs,  maps,  and  publications  of  varied  nature,  a  very  comprehensive  idea  is  gained  of  the  Uruguayan 
system.” 
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I  KTCrAY  AT  THE  I’ANAMA-l’ACl FK'  KX I’OSITK tX. 

section  of  tlic  fruguayaii  exhibit  in  the  I’alaee  of  Agriculture.  .Vmong  other  e\liil>its  are  samiiles  of 
mill  pro<hiets,  seeds,  lumber,  and  cereals  of  every  kind. 


In  tlie  ri(!ht  background  may  bo  seen  the  niagnif.cciit  while  marble  bust  of  the  fruguayan  national 
hero,  Artigas,  exeeuted  by  the  celebrated  sculi>tor,  Jose  Helloni,  and  which  was  purcliased  bv  the, 
fruguayan  (iovernment  for  the  sum  of  to  be  presented  to  the  fan  American  f  nion,  where  it 

will  adorn  the  Hall  of  the  Patriots  whieh  contains  a  collect  ion  of  the  busts  of  the  heroes  and  liberators 
of  the  21  Jtepnblies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


ANOTHKll  VIKW  OK  THK  I  111  (it  AVAN  FINK  AKTS  KXHIHIT. 


fruguay’s  exhil)it  in  the  Palaee  of  Fine  .\rts  is  one  of  its  most  attractive  and  distinctive  features.  The 
paintings  of  sueh  artists  as  .\fanuel  Itose,  I’edro  11.  Viale,  and  Carlos  Castellanos,  and  the  seulpturcs 
of  Jose  Belloni,  as  well  as  many  other  artists,  itre  greatly  admired  by  the  visiting  crowds. 
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roinarkablo  is  the  dopartincnt  of  social  ocoiioiuy.  There  the  many 
reforms  of  an  advanced  sociological  character  for  which  the  present 
re<;ime  in  Uruguay  has  hecome  so  well  known,  are  brought  oiit  in 
a  striking  manner.  Notable  among  these  gra])hic  data  are  thos(> 
relating  to  the  nationalization  of  ])uhlic  services,  such  as  electric 
light  and  government  insurance,  and  the  projected  extension  to 
water  supply  and  other  services;  furtlu'r  tlu'  highly  organized  service' 
of  national  and  munici|>al  hygiene,  consisting  really  of  live  dilTerent 
services,  which  cooperate  with  each  other. 

In  the  liberal  arts  palace  we  see,  Ix'side  the  (lovernment  exhileits, 
many  interesting  ones  by  private  exliihitors,  notal)ly  of  chemical  and 
cement  works.  Tlie  (Government  has  a  comph'te  collection  of  charts, 
photographs,  maps,  etc.,  of  evi'i  vtliing  ])ertaining  to  ports,  railways, 
communications;  further,  more  than  1, ()()()  volumes  sliowing  tlu' 
literary  and  scientific  activities  of  Uruguay.  There  are  highly 
technical  exhibits  of  the  national  meteorological,  of  the  climatological, 
and  of  the  hydrographical  institutes,  while  the  work  of  the  l)ureau  of 
expositions  is  fully  reviewed, 

.Vmong  tlie  branches  of  industrial  activity  exhibited  in  the  varic'd 
industries  ]>alace  the  tanning  industry  and  allied  trades  are  jiarticu- 
larly  well  brought  out.  Tliere  is  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the  seal 
fisheries  of  Uruguay,  and  likewise  the  collection  of  the  bureau  of 
exposition  of  mammals  and  birds  agriculturally  and  industrially  useful. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  many  visitors  to  find  that  Uruguay  has  very 
notable  mineral  resources.  There  are  in  the  ]>alace  of  mines  Uru¬ 
guayan  exhibits  showing  over  1 ,000  specimens  of  minerals,  including 
gold,  silver,  iron,  manganese,  a  number  of  precious  stones,  such  as 
amethysts  and  agates,  and  rocks,  as  marble,  granite,  and  porphyry. 

That  the  agricultural  exhibit  of  I'ruguay  is  considered  of  the 
highest  merit  is  natural.  There  is  the  famous  Uruguayan  Romney 
wool  and  other  types  which  attract  universal  attention,  and  tliere 
are  exhibits  of  mill  products,  of  seeds,  of  lumber,  forming  part  of  the 
collective  exhibit.  Among  the  jirivate  exhibits,  wine  and  grape 
juice  are  conspicuous.  The  activities  of  the  various  national  boards 
for  the  develojunent  of  the  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  allied  indus¬ 
tries*  are  also  well  brought  out. 

Uruguay’s  exhibit  in  the  fine  arts  jialace  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  contributions.  Greatly  admired  are  the  jiaintings  by  Pedro 
Blanee  Viale,  those  by  Manuel  Rose,  by  (’arlos  ('astellanos,  and  the 
busts  by  Jose  Belloni,  to  mention  but  a  few.  Sefior  Belloni  exhibits 
a  magnificent  bust  of  tlie  Uruguayan  national  hero,  Gen.  Artigas, 
which  was  bought  by  tlu*  Uruguayan  Government  for  $0,000  to  lie 
jiresented  to  the  Pan  American  Union  whose  gallery  of  the  busts  of 
the  liberators  and  leadeis  of  the  Americas  it  will  adorn.  Tlie  Uru¬ 
guayan  commission  is  composed  of  Senor  Don  Eduardo  Perotti  and 
Madame  de  Perotti;  the  consul  general,  Mr.  ().  M.  Goldaracena,  and 
Mrs.  Goldaracena;  and  Mr.  O.  A.  Goldaracena,  the  secretary. 


THF  VAT  T  FY  OF  TTTF  PTO 
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RIVKKS  usually  betray  their  orijjin  or  describe  in  a  way  the 
lauds  through  which  they  How  by  the  color  of  their  waters. 

Some  traverse  districts  in  which  the  soils  are  highly  charged 
with  oxide  of  iron,  which  stains  the  water  to  any  of  numer-  l' 

ous  shades  of  red;  some  acajuire  no  particular  color  at  all  and  are 
merely  muddy;  mountain  streams  tlowing  over  beds  of  solid  rock 
may  he  as  clear  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  itself;  and  then  there  are 
stri'ams  tlowing  through  vast  stretches  of  forest  which  derive  their 
color  from  the  black  humus  on  the  forest  lloor  and  from  other 
organic  matter  with  which  their  waters  come  into  contact.  Thus  it 
is  that  geography  abounds  in  such  names  as  Red  River,  Clear  River, 
lilack  River,  etc.,  and  their  Spanish  equivalents  Rio  Colorado,  Rio 
(daro,  and  Rio  Negro,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others,  both  in  our 
own  and  other  languages,  whose  meanings  may  not  alwaj’s  at  once 
l)e  apparent,  'rhomas  Falkner,  in  his  hook,  speaks  of  the  Rio  Negro 
as  the  larg<‘st  river  of  Patagonia.  It  is  not  only  the  largest  river  of 
Patagonia  hut,  next  to  the  La  Plata  and  its  two  large  tributaries, 
which  do  not,  however,  belong  to  Argentina  alone,  the  largest  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Roughly  speaking,  it  drains  a  large  triangular 
piece  of  territory  lying  between  :h)°  and  42°  of  latitude  south,  with 
the  base  following  the  line  of  the  watershed  between  Chile  and 
Argentiiia  and  the  ajM>x  resting  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  just  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude.  Falkner 
gives  quite  a  list  of  names  for  this  stream,  of  which  the  Indian  name 
of  Cum  Leuvu  has  been  retained  to  this  day  in  the  Spanish  transla¬ 
tion  of  Rio  Negro. 

It  is  not  to  he  womlered  at  that  the  Spaniards  neglected  the 
inhospitable  coast  of  southern  Argentina  in  those  early  (hu's  of  con¬ 
quest  and  settlement.  No  one  could  he  expected  to  settle  down  in 
an  unattractive  and  desert  country  while  there  was  an  unlimited 
supply  of  more  desirable  lands  closer  at  hand  and  to  he  had  only  for 
the  asking  or  taking.  It  is  only  when  the  good  land  has  become 
exhausted  ami  when  railroads  and  science  make  the  desert  more 
accessible  and  mon'  easy  and  certain  of  remunerative  development 
that  the  eyes  of  the  colonist  are  turned  toward  the  less  attractive. 

Refore  sj)eaking  of  the  colonist,  however,  let  us  review  briefly  the 
history  of  the  discovery  and  exifloration  of  northern  Patagonia  and 


•  ay  Walter  Fischer. 
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AT  XK  OLAS  l^EVALI.E,  AUGEXTIXA. 

From  XicolEus  I.ovallc  to  tlie  Colorado  Itiver  is  a  fine  wheat  section,  single  fields  lininc  tlie  railroaii  in 
some  jilaces  for  many  miles.  Tlie  iiicture  sliows  tlie  sackeri  product  awaiting  shipment  at  tlie  station 
of  Xicolas  Levalle. 


4 


IN'  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  UIO  N'EGKO. 

Top:  Characteristic  vefretation  in  the  Kio  N'ettro  Valley.  The  slirubs  namin  and  jarilla  shown  in  tlie 
background.  Cleared  and  irrigated  tliis  land  is  very  productive.  Center’  .\  black  alkali  spot  in  the 
otherwise  good  farmuig  land  of  the  Hio  Negro  Valley.  Hotton:  Sand  dunes  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Rio  Negro. 


IX  THE  VALI.EY  OF  THE  KIO  NECiUO. 

I’pper  pi'  turc:  CiittinR  alfalfat  or  seed.  Alfalfa,  under  the  irrigation  systems  nevessarily  employed  in  the  Eio  Negro  country,  is  a  never-failing  and  alumdanl  crop. 

Lower;  Haiing  alfalfa  for  shipment. 
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the  Kio  Negro.  It  is  iinjjortunt  to  hear  in  mind  that  througliont  the 
early  ])eriods  of  conquest  in  Argentina  the  movement  was  mainly 
from  tlie  Pacific  coast,  wliere  the  discovery  of  gold  and  of  a  semi- 
civilizcil  ])eo])le  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  offered  greater  inducements  to 
the  a<lventurous  and  an  easier  field  for  conquest  and  administration. 
Thus  it  is  that  there  were  many  colonies  ami  centers  of  administration 
in  the  interior  of  northern  Argentina,  like  Salta,  Cordoba,  Mendoza, 
and  others,  while  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  were  most  active,  was  com])aratively  neglected.  In  the  plains 
and  Atlantic  coast  regi«m  the  Indians  were  savage  and  good  warriors, 
ami  soon  well  sujiplied  with  horses,  so  that  it  was  not  only  diflicult  to 
convince  them  that  they  were  conquered  and  to  establish  aiiy  form 
of  administration  among  them,  hut  to  reach  and  conquer  them  at  all. 
Buenos  Aires,  founded  as  earh'  as  1546,  had  Indians  from  the  pam- 
])as  munlering  and  burning  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  as  late  as 
1789.  Bahia  Blanca  was  not  founded  until  1828  and  was  last  attacked 
by  the  Indians  in  1872,  or  within  our  own  times.  Patagonia  had 
been  traversed  and  crossed  at  varioiis  times  from  the  Chilean  side  by 
Jesuit  missionaries,  but  it  was  not  until  the  ap])earance  in  London  in 
1774  of  the  book  by  Thomas  Falkjier,  a  Jesuit  iti  the  employ  of  Spain, 
describing  the  region  of  Patagonia,  and  a  rej)ort  by  Francisco  de 
\’iedma,  in  the  same  year,  to  the  viceroy  at  Buenos  Aires,  calling 
attention  to  the  strategic  value  of  the  Kio  Negro  as  a  line  of  defense, 
that  the  Spanish  (itovernment  took  stej)s  to  establish  forts  and  colo¬ 
nies  in  those  parts.  One  passage  in  Falkner’s  book  calling  attention 
to  the  advantages  over  Spain  accruing  to  any  j^ower  hokling  positions 
in  Patagonia  for  destroying  all  ports  in  the  South  Seas,  and  perhaps 
even  finding  a  short  route  for  reaching  Valdivia  before  knowledge  of  it 
covdd  be  had  hi  Sjiain  or  even  in  Buenos  Aires,  was  perhaps  meant  as 
a  friendly"  hint  to  England,  the  country  of  his  birth.  Anyway,  designs 
by  England  on  this  territory  were  susjiected  by  Spain  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  this  book,  and  the  viceroy  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata 
received  in  1778  orders  to  establish  forts  and  settlements  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

A  series  of  explorations  by  the  three  Viedmas  followed,  with  one 
of  which  we  are  here  more  immediately  concerned.  The  mouth  of 
the  Kio  Negro  was  found  and  exjdored  by  an  exjiedition  that  set 
out  from  Buenos  Aires  in  the  fall  of  1778.  It  carried  fuU  and  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  in  regard  to  making  friends  of  and  treaties  with 
the  Indians  and  warning  all  strangers  found  there,  and  in  regard  to 
the  exjiloration  of  the  Kio  Colorado  and  Kio  Negro.  Francisco  de 
Viedma,  who  had  later  taken  charge  of  the  expedition,  built  a  stock¬ 
ade  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  X'iedma  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  near  its  mouth.  Soon  forced  out  by  a  flood,  he  chose  a 
higher  location  on  the  ojiposite  bank,  building  there  in  the  month 
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of  June,  1779,  a  fort  where  the  town  of  C'armen  de  Patagoncs  now 
stands.  He  lost  little  time  in  making  further  exjdorations  of  the 
river.  Basilio  Villarino,  one  of  the  })ilots  who  had  aeeompanied 
the  original  expedition,  set  out  from  tlie  fort  at  ('armen  de  Patagones 
(tn  the  2oth  day  of  Sejitemher,  17S2,  with  instructions  from  Ids 
chief  to  explore  the  river  and  to  reach  if  possilde  the  S])anisli  ])ort 
of  Valdivia  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Villarino's  diary  makes  very 
interesting  reading.  By  Xovend)er  10  he  liad  readied  ('hoele  ('hoel, 
where  there  are  several  good-sized  islands  and  where  the  river  changes 
to  a  more  westerly  direction,  (’lioele  (’hoel  was  evidently  considered 
(»f  great  strategic  imjioi’tanc.e  to  tlie  mountain  trilies  of  Indians  at 
that  tiling  It  was  near  there  that  they  crossed  tlie  river  in  their 
descents  to  the  pamjias  in  (jiiest  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  they 
made  it  jdain  to  the  leader  of  the  exjiedition  that  they  considered 
the  building  of  a  fort  at  that  jioint  as  an  unfriendly  act.  By  Janu¬ 
ary  23  the  exjiedition  reached  thi'  juncture  (tf  the  Limay  and  Xemiuen, 
or  the  end  of  the  Rio  Xegro  jirojier,  some  300  miles  from  the  coast. 
Although  Villarino  never  got  to  Valdivia,  he  exjilored  the  rivem 
Limay  and  (’olloncuni  to  the  site  of  the  jiresent  town  of  Junin  de 
los  Andes,  not  so  very  far  from  the  (’hilean  boundry,  and  the  cojiious 
notes  of  his  diary  constituti*  the  oldest  and  most  com|)lete  record  and 
descri])tion  of  the  river  and  a  large  region  drained  by  it. 

'Hie  little  colony  at  ('armen  de  Patagones  can  not  be  considered  as 
having  been  so  very  unsucce.ssful  when  one  takes  into  account  the 
character  of  the  surrouiuling  country  and  the  difliculties  with  which 
it  had  to  contend.  'Phere  were  constant  attacks  from  the  Indians, 
the  war  with  England  occurri'd  about  that  time,  and  further  coloni¬ 
zation  was  not  encouragi'd  as  tlu'  results  were  not  considered  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  outlays.  In  1S27,  in  the  war  between  Argentina 
and  Brazil,  the  post  was  attacked  by  a  Brazilian  squadron  and 
covered  itself  with  glory  by  repulsing  the  sanu'  and  taking  many 
prisoners.  'Hie  ll<(igU  arrived  off  thi'  mouth  of  the  Rio  Xegro  on 
-Vugust  3,  1S33,  and  Darwin  speaks  of  the  land  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  as  •Svretebed  in  the  (‘xtrenu'.’’  The  town  bad  a  fewjhundred 
inhabitants  then,  with  some  Indian  settlements  around  it.  Arau- 
canians  from  southern  ('Idle  had  raided  the  placi'  a  fi'w  years  before. 
Bahia  Blanca  is  mentioned  as  only  a  small  settlement  between  Rio 
Xegro  and  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  army  of  (len.  Rosas  was  at  that 
time  encamped  on  the  Rio  ('olorado,  not  far  away,  in  its  campaign 
against  the  Indians.  Little  juogress  was  made  in  compiering  and 
colonizing  the  Rio  Xegro  \'all(‘V  iluring  the  succeeding  oO  years. 
Coronel  Pringles  was  founded  in  1S62  and  ('onesa  in  1864,  but  that 
was  not  more  than  120  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Rosas’s 
conquests  had  been  only  temjiorary  and  it  was  h'ft  to  Gen.  Roca, 
afterwards  jiresident,  and  his  successor  Villegas  to  settle,  between  the 


IX  TUK  VALLEY  OF  THE  UIO  XEUUO. 


Top:  A  crossini;  on  the  Uio  Xecro,  showing  wagons  loaded  with  supplies  starting  for  I.ake  Xahuol  Iluapi. 
Center:  A  “posada”  or  hotel  on  the  soutli  bank  of  the  Rio  Xegro.  Hottom:  Ferrying  cattle  across  the 
Rio  Negro  near  Roca,  Argentina 
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years  1S79  and  1SS.3.  onct'  and  forc'vc'r.  all  old  scores  with  tlu'  Indians 
and  to  extend  Arjrentine  jurisdiction  to  tlu“  Andes  and  the  Strait  of 
Majjellan.  The  legislation  and  suhseciuent  military  campaign  foi- 
which  Koca,  first  as  ministei-  of  war  and  later  as  general,  was  re¬ 
sponsible,  were,  as  empire  building  events,  as  epoch-making  and 
im])ortant  to  the  Argcmtine  Reinihlic  as  were  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
and  compiest  of  ('alifornia  to  the  United  States.  With  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  18S4,  through  which  all  that  territory  lying  south  of  the 
Colorado  was  organized  and  divided  into  territories,  the  Patagonia  so 
well  known  to  us  of  a  few  school  generations  hack  disappeared  from 
the  map.  It  brings  us  also  to  the  building  of  the  railroad  and  the 
opening  up  to  settlenumt  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

By  the  year  ISSh),  or  20  years  after  Roca's  caiujiaign  against  the 
Indians,  the  railroad  was  extended  from  Bahia  Blanca  to  the  town  of 
Xeuquen  at  the  eonlluence  of  the  Limay  and  Xempien  Rivers;  by 
1013  it  was  opened  to  Zapala,  almost  in  the  foothills  of  the  ('ordilleras, 
and  some  00  miles  beyond  the  town  of  Xempien,  hut  still  about  00 
or  70  miles  from  the  Chilean  frontier,  to  which  it  is  eventually  to 
extend  to  connect  with  the  Chilean  railroails  on  the  other  side.  The 
most  convenient  method  of  reaching  the  valley  to-day  is  for  the  trav¬ 
eler  to  take  the  train  which  leaves  Buenos  Aires  at  6.37  in  the  evening, 
arriving  at  Bahia  Blanca  at  0.25  the  following  morning.  Leaving 
Bahia  Blanca  again  at  0.55  on  one  of  the  triweekly  trains  he  reaches 
Xemiuen  at  10.35  that  night;  there  he  passes  the  night  in  a  hotel  or 
inn,  leaves  at  5.20  in  the  morning  and  gets  to  the  end  of  the  line  on  a 
mixed  freight  and  jiassengiu-  train  at  either  10.30  or  12.45  noon, 
according  to  which  of  the  biweekly  trains  he  happens  to  have  taken. 

Xear  the  coast  and  just  out  from  Bahia  Blanca  the  country  jiresents 
a  barren  aspect  from  the  car  window;  lirst,  a  succession  of  Hats  and 
salt  marshes  and  hare  stony  knolls  soon  rejdaced  by  hill-like  con¬ 
stantly  shifting  sand  dunes  at  Argerich  and  Medanos,  a  region  now 
tluckly  dotted  with  small  fruit  gardens,  farms,  and  vineyards  and 
forested  with  windmills.  From  Xicolas  Levalle  and  Algarroha  to 
the  Colorado  River  the  scene  again  shifts;  the  country  is  Hat  or  rolling 
and  covered  with  desert  shrubs,  many  of  which,  notably  the  algarroha, 
which  is  a  species  of  mes((uite,  assume  treelike  proportions  showing 
that  the  rainfall  is  fairly  abundant.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  dry- 
farming  region,  with  single  wheat  fields  lining  the  railroad  tracks  in 
some  ])laces  for  many  miles  and  in  favorable  years  with  enormous 
piles  of  grain  awaiting  shipment  at  the  railroad  stations. 

Crossing  the  Rio  ('olorado,  a  rather  shallow  and  rapid  stream,  tin* 
railroad  follows  the  river  for  about  75  miles  and  then  strikes  south¬ 
westerly  across  the  first  narrow  i)lace  to  the  Rio  Xegro,  which  it 
reaches  at  Choele  Choel.  From  Choele  Choel  the  traveler  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Xegro,  which  is  wider  below  that  point  and 


’I'lic  above  pictures  sliovv  three  stages  in  tlie  liome  building  process  in  tlie  Kio  Xegro  Valiey.  The  top 
]iicture  shows  tlie  crude  adotie  or  mud  liut:  the  center,  the  plain  but  substantial  brick  dwelling  of  the 
more  prosperous  farmer,  and  tlie  bottom  is  the  picture  of  a  tjTiical  residence  of  the  well-to-do  agricul- 
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continues  to  narrow  Jis  one  approaches  Xempien.  'Plie  road  kee])s 
away  from  the  river  and  clings  as  far  as  possible  to  tlie  worn-down 
gravelly  hhifl's  which  skirt  the  valley  (m  tin*  northern  side,  giving 
altertiate  glimpses  of  willow-fringed  islands,  level  stretclies  of  desert 
brush  in  the  unimjn-oved  valley,  and  beyond  to  the  south  of  the  river 
the  beautiful  white  hlufl's  of  Tertiary  and  ('retaceous  clays  underlaid 
by  red  and  other  colored  sandstones.  'Phe  so-called  sagebrush  a’ul 
greasewood  has  become  more  desertlike  since  leaving  the  ('olorado, 
where  one  saw  the  last  tree-like  algarrohas;  at  Chelfon*  the  last 
chanars  were  seen:  at  K(*ea  he  sees  in  the  distance  the  willows  of  tlie 
river,  and  an  occasional  matagusano  and  another  kind  of  chahar 
overtopping  the  desert  shrubs,  wIktc  tlu'v  are  not  hiddiMi  or  liave 
not  been  rejilaced  hv  rows  of  Lomhanly  ])o|)lars  whieli  line  the  numer¬ 
ous  farms  ami  homesteads  now  abounding  thi'n*.  If  tin*  travc'h'r  has 
been  lucky  and  his  trip  has  just  been  preeetled  by  rains  or  lieavv 
sliowers  all  the  way  from  Bahia  Blanca,  he  will,  if  it  is  his  first  tri]), 
usually  have  been  pretty  well  entertained  by  the  scenery  and  the 
people  and  customs  along  the  route'.  If  not,  then  he  arrives  at  his 
destination  not  only  tired  hut  jierliaps  more  inclined  to  be  cross  at 
the  annoyance  and  inconvenience  of  the  dust  which  covers  him  from 
head  to  foot,  not  hard  to  brusli  off,  however,  especially  if  he  has  had 
the  foresight  to  provide  himself  with  a  light  dust  coat,  lie  usually 
returns,  as  well  as  makes  the  second  trip,  by  night.  The  journey 
from  Xeiupien  itnward  is  of  conrse  no  l<*nger  in  the  river  valley:  there 
is  a  rise  of  over  ‘i.OOO  feet  from  that  point  to  Za])ala:  there  are  only 
two  or  three  stops  for  water:  no  liouses,  no  trees,  and  no  settlements 
visible,  and  the  whole  stretch  rather  tedious  and  momdonous. 
Zapala  is  a  collecting  and  shipping  center  for  the  cattle  and  slu'cp 
which  range  the  mountains. 

We  are  to-day  more  partieidarly  concenu'd  with  tliat  j)art  of  ihe 
valley  extending  east  ward  1  degree  of  longitude,  orabout  bO  miles,  from 
the  juncture  of  the  two  rivers  to  the  small  station  of  ('hichinales. 
The  valley  is  narrow  here,  not  more  than  10  mih's  from  blufl'  to  bluff, 
with  the  fertile,  irrigable  land  north  of  the  river  about  half  that  width 
at  its  widest  and  narrowing  down  to  almost  nothing  where  the  rivers 
meet.  The  Hio  Negro  itself  is  a  dark  and  silent,  deep  and  rapid 
stream:  si  steamer  is  said  to  take  oidy  as  many  hours  to  make  the 
down  trip  as  it  takes  days  to  ascend  the  swift  current.  It  is  notable, 
too,  that  with  Villarino,  making  all  due  allowances  for  delays  on  the* 
outward  journey,  only  three  weeks  of  the  seven  months  spent  on 
the  expedition  were  needed  for  the  return.  'Phe  melting  of  the  ('ordil- 
leran  snows  often  causes  considerable  worry  to  the  ijshabitants,  but 
there  have  been  no  floods  of  any  magnitude  since  tlu'  great  inundation 
of  1S‘)9  caused  the  town  of  (leneral  Koca  to  be  moved  from  th.e  old 
site  of  the  fort  near  the  present  station  of  Kio  Negro  to  a  safer  location 


IN'  THE  VALLEY,  OF  THE  UIO  NEGRO,  AIUiENTINA. 

'I'op:  A  ‘‘calpon”  or  wheat  slieJ  at  AIs;arroba,  Argentina.  Center;  In  the  forcKround  is  shown  a  Fala- 
ponian  hare.  These  peculiar  animals,  which  seem  to  have  the  characteristics  of  a  deer,  Viuiparoo, 
and  hare  combined,  are  plentiful  in  the  Kio  Negro  Valley.  Rottom:  .\  nest  of  the  leaf-cutter  ant  of 
northern  Patagonia. 
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ahout  -  miles  away.  On  Villarino’s  map  tlie  land  on  the  north  hank 
of  the  river  is  marked  “hiien  terreno”  (<;ood  land',  and  so  it  is:  a 
tvpieal  desert  soil,  a  elay  loam  witli  little  hnnuis  and  ahont  2  meters 
in  depth,  with  oeeasional  pockets  of  sand  or  <;ravel.  needins?  only 
water  and  jiroper  tillable  and  rotation  of  crops  to  yield  larjje  and  profit- 
ahle  returns  to  the  farmer.  From  the  near-hy  blufl’s  the  settler 
patiently  j;athers  his  firewood  hy  cuttin<;  and  oruljhin*;  th*'  largest 
desert  shrubs,  tlie  majority  of  which  have  a  very  i;ood-siy,ed  under- 
j;round  trunk.  Tlie  willows  orowino  on  the  islands  which  lie  between 
the  main  stream  and  its  numerous  old  chanmds  supply  materials  for 
fence  jiosts  and  stockades  and  framing;  for  houses  and  sheds,  and  the 
chilca,  a  shrub  of  tlie  jri'ims  Jidccharix,  furnishes  a  handy  substitute 
for  lath  and  shindies,  which  are  plastered  over  \\ith  mud,  or  there  is 
woven  from  it  a  lijdd  fence  or  stockade,  which  serves  to  keep  in 
domestic  animals  and  further  protects  tliem  from  the  dust  and  cold 
of  the  fierce  southwestern  winds. 

The  winds  of  the  southern  Pacific  lose  most  of  their  moisture  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  peaks  of  the  ('ordilleras  and  then 
sweep  down  across  the  Patagonian  tabhdands  like  an  ocean  gale. 
They  often  last  for  days,  obscuring  the  sky  and  landscape  with  clouds 
of  dust  and  at  times  of  such  velocity  as  to  hurl  small-sized  pebbles, 
but  they  are  most  frequent  in  spring  and  summer,  and  when  once  over 
are  soon  forgotten  in  the  delightful  weather  which  otherwise  prevails — 
warm  or  very  hot  da^’s,  according  to  the  time  of  vear,  usually  with 
breeze  and  cool  nights  always,  with  the  temperature  seldom  below 
20°  F.  in  winter.  This  small  district  is  peculiar  in  its  rainfall  in  that  it 
is  too  far  west  to  receive  the  rains  coming  from  the  Atlantic  and  too 
far  cast  to  get  such  as  are  able  to  pass  the  Pordilleras.  Winter  is  the 
prevalent  rainy  season,  and  thelight  precipitation  of  from  6  to  S  inches 
annualU’  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  farming  purposes.  The  climate 
most  closely  resemhles  that  of  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
where  the  coast  region  west  of  the  Cascades  woidd  correspond  to  Chile, 
although  there  is  a  difference  of  about  10°  in  latitude.  As  snow  sel¬ 
dom  falls,  the  abundance  of  verdure  which  follows  every  winter  rain 
is  available  for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep.  Hunting  is  very  good,  as 
many  kinds  of  game  are  plentiful;  the  guanaco,  the  small  silver 
fox,  the  skunk,  the  Patagonian  hare,  three  species  of  armadillo  (the 
pehulo,  pichi,  and  molita),  and  three  species  of  gopher  or  prairie¬ 
doglike  rodents  (the  bizcacho,  the  tucutuco,  and  the  quise)  are  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  valley,  while  other  species  of  game  are  common  in  the 
mountains  not  far  away;  in  the  river  arc  otter  and  plenty  of  fish; 
and  bird  life,  too,  is  rich,  the  ostrich,  owls,  hawks,  eagles,  parrots,  the 
scissors,  widow  bird,  crimson  breast,  and  many  other  song  and  water 
birds  are  there.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  snows  begin  to  cover 
the  Cordilleras,  wild  ducks  come  down  to  the  valley  in  great  numbers, 
while  the  best  sport  and  shooting  is  undoubtedly  furnished  by  the 


COLONISTS  OF  THK  KIO  NKC.RO  VALLKY. 

The  picture  shows  a  mixture  of  Spanish  ami  Italian  colonists  enjoying  a  j)icnic  in  the  Itio 
N'egro  country. 


PROSPKRINO  IN  THK  RIO  NKC.RO  VALLKY. 

.\  pioneer  from  northern  Italy,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Rio  Negro  country,  entertaining  visitors 
on  the  veranda  of  his  comfortable  home.  .\n  example  of  what  thrift  and  energy  will  accomplish  in 
the  agricultural  sections  of  this  rich  valley. 
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long-iK'ckc'd  and  short -Icfijjod  ouiiioaliko  niartinola,  tho  Ix'st  inorsol 
of  all  from  tlic  huntsman’s  ])a". 

Tin*  iidiahitants  arc  as  cosmopolitan  a  lot  as  is  to  Ix'  found  almost 
anywlnuT.  As  in  the  greater  ])art  of  Argentina,  the  Italian  pre¬ 
dominates  on  the  farms  and  the  Sjianiard  in  the  small  towns;  there 
are  a  few  (lermans,  Knglish,  and  Scandinavians,  in  fact  practically 
every  country  in  Europe  is  re])r(“sented.  usually  hy  immigrants  of 
the  humhler  classes;  the  native  Argentiiu'  is  re])resented  hy  a  few 
of  the  gaucho  class  and  hy  wealthy  landowners  wh(»  possess  palatial 
liomes  and  spend  mucli  of  their  time  in  Buenos  Aires;  and  there  is 
P  quite  a  s])rinkling  of  ('hileaus  who  have  filtenxl  in  through  the 

mountains  from  their  own  country  near  by,  and  the  Indian  has  hy 
no  means  become  extinct.  There  are  a  few  ])ioneers  who  had  lost 
little  time  in  following  Koca’s  army,  hut  the  majority  came  with 
and  after  tlx*  railroad,  sim*e  which  tinx*  the  development  of  the 
valley  has  been  very  ra})id,  ’Fix*  (htvernment  was  careful  not  to 
make  the  mistake  here  that  had  been  made  in  other  parts  of  the 
Kejmhlic  before,  ami  ado])t(‘d  the  homestc'ad  ])lan  <»f  ])arceling  out 
ami  settling  the  land.  The  valley  was  surveyed  into  scpiares  of  100 
hectares  (247  acres)  each,  which  wen*  sold  at  a  ixtminal  ])rice  on 
condition  that  the  colonist  surrounded  the  sanx*  with  a  feix‘e,  jdanted 
a  certain  number  of  poplars  for  wimlhreaks  and  built  Idmself  a  honx*, 
all  within  the  space  of  two  years.  Altlx)Ugh  settlers  were  not 
limit(*d  strictly  to  one  square,  there  resulted  nevertheless  the  most 
e(piitahle  distribution  of  land  to  he  found  anywhere  in  Argentina. 
The  military  occupation  had  already  given  rise  to  the  building  of 
a  small  irrigation  system,  traces  and  reminders  of  which  still  exist. 
This  was  f(dlowed  by  a  cooperative*  association  which  installed  a 
syst(*m  that  derives  its  waters  from  the  Xeiupien  ami  irrigates  all 
low-lying  lamis  as  far  as  the  station  of  Kio  X'egro. 

A  great  imp(*tus  was  given  to  settling  ami  farming  by  sev(*ral 
droughts  and  crop  failun*s  in  other  parts  of  Argentina  which  drove* 
up  the  ])rice  of  alfalfa,  a  creip  which  was  ahse)lute*ly  guarante*e*el 
unele*r  irrigatieen.  Other  cro])s  sue*h  as  wheat,  harle*y,  anel  te»  a 
slight  extent  maize,  are*  gre)wn,  Imt  late'ly  the*  planting  e>f  the*  vine* 
lias  assumeel  e*norme>us  preipeu  tiems.  There  are*  vineyarels  eif  ne*arly 
1, ()()()  ae‘re*s  anel  several  wine*  pre*ss(*s  have  been  erect  eel,  erne  at  Kex-a 
having  a  cajiacity  e*f  3, ()()()  Ixigsheaels.  Slice*])  anel  cattle  coming 
from  the*  meiuntains  anel  freun  acreiss  the*  ele*se*rt  are*  benight,  feel, 
I  ,  anel  then  shippeel  em  again;  he>gs,  te»o,  are  raiseel  leically;  the  drying 

e)f  the  natural  pasture*s  in  summer  eletes  iieit,  howe*ver,  permit  of  local 
f  I’anching.  Fruits  of  all  kinels  gre)W  we*ll  anel  are*  being  planteel, 

so  that  in  g(*ne*ral  the*  small  anel  niixeel  farm  is  em  the*  increase*. 
Fruit  growing  is  loeikeel  upem  as  one*  e>f  the  coming  inelustrie*s  fe*r 
I  tlx'se  ])arts.  Goe>el  ])e*aclx*s  anel  either  stenx*  fruits  are  already  ])re»- 

diiceel,  hut  ce>uld  hardly  he*  ])lauteel  em  a  cemimercial  scale,  as  the 
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danger  from  late  frosts  is  too  great,  while  everything  indicates  that 
apples  and  pears  can  be  grown  equal  in  quality  and  appearance  to 
the  boxed  product  of  the  irrigated  apple-growing  regions  of  the 
western  United  States. 

The  agricultural  history  of  all  new  lands  and  coniinunities  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same;  the  hunter  and  trapper  is  followed  by  the  herdsman 
and  rancher  and  he  in  turn  by  the  plowman.  The  coming  of  the 
plowman  may  be  merely  the  expression  of  a  natural  movement  of 
migration,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  promise 
of  extraordinary  gains,  or  both  factors  may  operate  at  the  same  time, 
just  as  has  been  the  case  in  our  own  West  at  times  and  largely  in 
Argentina  and  again  in  II io  Negro.  Some  of  the  Rio  Negro  pioneers 
soon  became  quite  well  off  by  being  able  to  market  their  alfalfa  at 
from  40  to  50  pesos  the  baled  ton;  when  it  was  found  that  the  grape 
would  do  as  well  as  in  Mendoza  it  began  to  be  planted  largely  and  the 
fruit  brought  from  12  to  15  centavos  per  kilo.  Now  that  alfalfa  has 
fallen  to  18  and  20  pesos  and  grapes  to  6  and  7  centavos  it  must  be 
clear  to  the  most  uninitiated  that  agriculture  under  such  conditions 
is  no  longer  a  get-rich-quick  scheme,  something  it  really  never  can  he 
an3rway  under  normal  conditions.  How  much  better  therefore  that 
the  settlers  be  disillusioned  at  once  and  that  the  community  get 
started  on  the  right  path  early  in  its  development.  The  disadvant¬ 
age  under  which  the  valley  labors  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
to  the  capital  and  center  of  population,  a  distance  of  some  700 
miles,  and  to  which  alfalfa  must  pay  12.46  pesos  (pesos  =  $0.42) 
and  general  merchandise  34.70  pesos  per  ton  freight,  is  an  advantage 
in  other  ways;  on  account  of  the  local  and  southern  trade,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  causes  a  difference  of  3  or  4  centavos  in  the  price  of  grapes 
over  that  of  Mendoza,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  valley  gets 
to  be  a  greater  consumer,  it  will  be  felt  in  other  lines.  Such  condi¬ 
tions  prove  that  the  prosperity  of  the  valley,  as  that  of  any  other 
staid  and  well-regulated  community,  depends  more  upon  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  small  and  medium-sized  farm  and  its  attendant  well-off 
if  not  exactly  rich  farming  population  and  the  building  up  and 
improvement  of  local  towns  and  centers  of  consumption;  and  further, 
the  wisdom  of  looking  upon  agriculture  not  as  the  business  of  great 
landholders  and  capitalists,  who  with  their  methods  must  neces¬ 
sarily  restore  that  system  of  landownership  and  society  which  it 
has  been  the  aim  and  endeavor  of  nearly  all  mankind  to  abolish, 
but  as  that  of  the  hardworking  thrifty  middle  class  which  forms  the 
backbone  and  stamina  of  every  strong  country. 

The  Rio  Negro  is  occasionally  styled  the  Argentine  Nile.  The  lands 
of  its  valley  are  not,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  that  ancient  and 
venerable  stream,  subject  to  regular  overflows  and  dependent  upon 
them  for  their  fertility;  neither  does  the  barren  desert  country 


INDIANS  OF  THE  RIO  NEGRO  VALLEY. 

The  Indians  of  the  Patagonian  section  of  Argentina  were  a  bold  and  hardy  race.diflicuit  to  subdue. 
They  attacked  Bahia  Blanca  as  recently  as  1872.  It  was  not  until  the  campaigns  of  Gens.  Roca 
and  Villegas  from  1879  to  1883  that  they  were  completely  conquered  and  pacified. 
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traversed  by  the  Nile  resemble  the  brush-covered  laud  through  which 
tiie  Kio  Negro  passes.  The  greatest  point  of  reseml)laiico  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  l>oth  of  them  possess  all  the  elements,  in  the  one  case 
already  ancient  and  well  develo])ed,  of  a  small  empire  sej)arated  from 
tlie  rest  of  the  world  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  barn'ii  or  semibarren 
territory  but  still  accessible  at  sev’eral  points  to  the  outside*.  The  Kio 
Negro,  which  lies,  generall}’  speaking,  in  40°  south  latitude,  has  the 
advantage  over  the  Nile  in  its  possession  of  a  more  temperate  climate 
in  being  aide  some  day  perliaj)s  to  breed  a  hardi(*r  and  more  progr(*s- 
sive  race  of  people.  Tlie  most  tliickly  settled  section  at  the  present 
time,  that  between  ('ipcdletti  and  the  railroad  station  of  Kio  Negro, 
will  within  a  f<'w  years  be  extended  to  Chichinales  by  the  enormous 
irrigation  system  now  under  construction,  which  wilt  supply  water  to 
a  total  of  65,000  hectares  of  privately  owned  bottom  lands  and 
40,000  hectares  more  of  somewhat  higher  lying  fiscal  lands.  All  of 
this,  however,  would  cover  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the 
main  river,  ami  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley  at  that,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lands  of  the  River  Lima\’,  where  about  40,000  hectares 
more  could  be  reached  by  water,  and  some  isolated  patches  along  the 
.Neuquen,  There  is  a  cooperative  association  in  operation  between 
(’helforo  and  ('him])ay,  also  pumping  stations  at  Neuqnen  and 
various  points  below  Kio  Negro  station;  on  the  large  islands  at 
('hoele  Choel  and  all  along  the  lower  river  almost  to  the  sea  there  arc* 
local  irrigation  plants  of  greater  or  less  inq)ortance.  Unfortunately 
no  adequate  and  complete  study  of  the  water  supply  and  its  utiliza¬ 
tion  has  ever  been  made  for  the  entire  river  S3"stem.  Being  fed  by 
innumerable  lakes  the  supplj^  from  the  Limajr  is  the  larger,  more 
regular,  and  more  easily  controlled,  while  that  of  the  Neuquen  (h*- 
pc'nds  more  upon  iri-egular  rains  and  melting  snows,  although  it  is  the 
one  which  is  feeding  tlie  present  irrigation  s3'stem.  A  large  dam  with 
sluices  and  gates  is  under  construction  and  an  artificial  lake,  the 
Uuenca  Vidal  near  (''te.  Cordero,  is  to  regulate  the  waters  of  the 
svstem  now  being  installed.  There  is  probablx'  enough  water  in  all 
its  branches  to  irrigate  the  remaining  five-sixths  of  the  valle3'  of  the 
Kio  Negro,  but  it  will  require  a  series  of  independent  irrigation  plants 
to  bring  it  all  under  evdtivation,  on  account  of  its  great  length  and  the 
breaks  in  its  continuitv  due  to  the  bending  of  the  river.  The  railroad 
to  Chile  when  once  completed  will  make  accessible  the  almost  in¬ 
exhaustible  timber  supplies  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes,  and 
other  roads  will  connect  with  the  beautiful  Nahuel  lluapi  region  and 
the  already  populated  vallevs  of  the  territorv  of  Neuquen.  When  all 
of  this  has  been  done,  there  will  arise  in  the  once  despised  Patagonia  a 
vigorous  and  progressive  commimit3',  vying  in  strength  and  impor¬ 
tance.  with  that  of  the  western  sitle  of  the  Cordilleras  and  with  those 
of  the  other  .southern  continents  like  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 
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1)K.  ANTONIO  FLOKES  .II.JON. 

A  ciibh'  from  (Ionova,  Switzorlaiul,  datod  August  dl,  1915,  aii- 
nouncod  tho  doath  in  tliat  city  of  Dr.  Antonio  Floros  -lijon,  former 
Pn'sidont  of  Ecuador,  d'ho  name  of  this  ominont  statc'sman  stands 
high  on  the  roll  of  honor  of  his  native  country,  in  whoso  service  tlie 
active  years  of  his  life  were  sjx'iit.  He  was  horn  in  the  city  of  (^uito 
on  Dctt)])er  2.‘h  1833.  His  ])arents  were  Gen.  Juan  Jose  Flores,  the 
first  constitutional  President  of  Ecuador,  and  Sonora  Dona  Meniedes 
Jijon  y  Bihanco,  a  memher  of  one  of  the  great  families  of  (^uito. 

At  the  early  age  of  11  years  his  parents  sent  hiju  to  Paris,  where  he 
entered  the  celebrated  academy  now  known  as  the  Lyceum  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  Seven  years  thereafter  he  returned  to  his  native  land  and 
entered  the  University  of  (^uito,  fi'om  which  institution  he  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  and  letters.  Gn  account 
of  political  disturl)ances  he  soon  went  to  Chile  and  then  to  Peru. 
Having  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  jurisprudence  in  Lima,  he 
settled  down  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  incidentally  employing 
his  spare  time  in  writing  for  the  press.  Among  the  early  publications 
of  this  period  may  he  mentioned  his  “Analy.sis  of  the  Peruvian  Con¬ 
stitution.’’ 

As  a  writer  Don  Antonio  Flores  was  noted  for  his  earnestness,  his 
chaste  and  Ilexihle  style,  his  clear  ideas,  and  elegance  of  diction.  He 
always  devoted  himself  to  tlie  study  of  serious  subjects  dealing  with 
international  politics,  diplomacy,  international  law,  history,  etc. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  an  “Ancient  Histoiy,”  “Naturalization 
in  the  Unite<l  States,”  “The  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho,”  “Spanish 
Letters  in  the  United  States,”  “Monograph  on  International  Law  of 
War,”  etc. 

In  his  public  life  he  served  his  country  in  many  ways  and  held 
many  important  odices.  In  1860  he  was  made  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  Ecuador  near  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  England, 
and  France.  Upon  returning  to  his  country  he  was  given  the  port¬ 
folio  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Garcia 
Moreno,  a  ])ost  which  he  su])se(iuently  resigned  because  of  the  strained 
relations  existing  Ix'tween  the  President  and  Gen.  Juan  Jose  Flores. 
Not  long  thereafter  he  was  sent  as  minister  j)lenipotentiary  of  his 
countiy  to  Bogota,  Colombia.  After  1868  the  name  of  Dr.  Flores  is 
prominently  connected  with  almost  all  of  the  treaties  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  the  South  American  llepuhlics,  as  well  as  with  all 
matters  })ertaining  to  the  foreign  relations  of  his  own  country.  He 
had  hecojue  an  international  figure. 

It  was  while  he  was  filling  the  post  of  minister  j)lenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinaiy  near  the  Holy  See  in  1888  that  he  received 
notice  of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  Ecuador.  At  first  he 
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refused  to  accept  this  great  honor,  Imt  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to 
withdraw  his  refusal,  and  on  August  17,  1888,  he  was  sworn  in  anti 
at  once  assumed  the  duties  of  his  high  oflice.  His  administration 
was  marked  by  a  wise  and  conciliating  policy  which  served  to  har¬ 
monize  differing  factions,  and  the  country  enjoyed  an  era  of  peace 
and  ])rosperitv  during  which  there  was  a  great  development  in 
])ublic  works,  general  education,  and  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
life  of  the  nation,  l^pon  the  exj)iration  of  his  term  of  oflice  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  constitutional  provisions,  he  turned  the  executive 
administration  of  the  Government  over  to  his  successor.  Under  the 
succeeding  administratit)n  he  was  again  called  upon  to  serve  his 
country  with  his  trained  diplomatic  ability,  and  he  was  again  made 
minister  plenipotentiary  near  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France.  Tliis  post  he  held  until  1895,  when  he  with¬ 
drew  from  public  life  to  spend  his  remaining  years  in  travel,  residing 
in  various  cities  in  Europe  and  ])rosecuting  the  studies  in  which  he 
was  most  interested.  As  noted  above,  he  died  in  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  at  the  ripe  age  of  82  years.  Few  men  have  had  greater  influence 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  a  nation  than  had  Dr.  Flores,  and  fewer 
still  have  exercised  that  influence  as  wisely  and  as  well. 


1)11.  KK'AUDO  ORTIZ  DE  ZEVAEEOS. 

Ill  the  death  of  Dr.  Kicardo  Ortiz  de  Zevallos,  Marijuis  of  Torre 
Tagle,  justice  of  the  sujireme  court  of  Peru,  that  country  has  sus¬ 
tained  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and  pojiular  citizens 
as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  renowned  judges.  The  eminent 
jurist,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  died  at  his  home  in  Lima, 
duly  18,  1915,  and  his  funeral  on  the  2t)th  was  the  occasion  of  a 
tremendous  gathering  of  his  sorrowing  friends  ami  a  sympathetic 
])ublic. 

Don  Kicarilo  Ortiz  de  Zevallos,  son  of  Dr.  Manuel  Ortiz  de  Zevallos, 
one  time  minister  of  foreign  relations  and  the  treasury  of  Peru  ami 
also  president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  and  Doiia  Josefa  Tagle  de 
Ortiz  de  Zevallos,  was  born  February  20,  1844.  He  received  his 
literary  education  in  France,  but  ])ursued  his  jirofessional  studies  in 
his  native  land,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869.  He  practiced 
his  profession  for  many  years,  incidentally,  however,  holding  numer¬ 
ous  imiiortant  jiosts  in  the  dijilomatic  service  of  his  country  which 
reiiuired  sjiecial  legal  qualitications,  such  as  counselor  to  the  Peruvian 
Legations  in  France,  England,  and  Italy.  Fi’om  1886  to  1890  he 
was  tirst  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris.  Among  other  imjiortant 
otlices  held  by  him  at  various  times  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
minister  of  foreign  relations  in  the  Peruvian  cabinet;  temente  alcalde 
of  the  honorable  jirovincial  council  of  Lima;  and  senator  in  the 
National  Gongress  of  the  Republic.  He  was  also  a  colonel  in  the 
Peruvian  Army,  and  had  been  awarded  a  medal  for  gallantry  in 
action;  was  a  knight  commander  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the  Cath¬ 
olic,  and  an  oflicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France. 


HR’AKDO;OUTIZ  1)E  ZEVALLOS. 


ANTONIO  FLORES  JIJON. 


WILLIAM  C.  VAN  HORNE. 


CARLOS  JUAN  FINLAY. 
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Among  his  main'  other  activities  lie  always  took  great  interest  in 
the  oncouragcment  of  general  education  throughout  the  Kejniblic, 
holding  various  odices  in  educational  and  scientific  societies,  and  for 
some  time  was  an  active  memher  of  tlie  sujierior  council  of  instruction. 

liecause  of  his  aristocratic  hirth  and  high  intellectual  (jualities,  as 
well  as  his  culture,  tastes,  and  gracious  manners,  he  was  one  of  the 
sliining  lights  of  the  refined  and  exclusive  social  circles  of  Lima 
while  at  the  same  time  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the> 
general  populace  to  an  exceptional  degree.  An  eminent  jurist,  a 
skilled  dijdomat,  a  far-sighted  statesman,  his  death  is  a  lamentable 
loss  to  his  country,  as  well  as  a  hereavemiMit  to  liis  ridatives  and 
friends. 


1)11.  (  AHI.OS  .It'AN  FINI.AY. 

On  August  20,  Dl"),  the  news  was  cabled  from  llahana,  ('uha, 
that  death  had  claimed  Dr.  ('arlos  duan  Finlay,  of  tliat  city.  I'o 
many  people  the  news  may  have  meant  very  little,  to  others — 
especially  to  physicians  and  scientists  the  world  over  it  meant  the 
jiassing  away  of  another  great  heiudactor  to  tlie  human  race,  tlie  man 
who  first  announced  the  theory  tliat  the  mosipiito  is  the  side  purveyor 
of  the  yellow -fever  germ. 

dust  how  much  that  announcement  meant  to  the  world  even 
Dr.  Finlay  could  not  have  estimated  at  the  time  of  his  discovery. 
'Phe  suhseipient  establishment  of  the  theory  caused  a  revidution  in 
the  methods  of  prevention  against  one  of  the  worst  scourges  of 
humanity:  it  maile  jiossiblc  the  transformation  of  llahana,  the  erst¬ 
while  hotbed  of  yellow  fever  and  kindred  diseases,  into  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  healthful  cities  of  the  world;  it  enabled  Dr. 
Oswaldo  Cruz,  of  Brazil,  to  reclaim  from  the  driaidful  jiestilence  the 
beautiful  city  of  Kio  de  daneiro:  it  made  former  jiestludes  of  the 
Tro])ics  safe  for  human  habitation;  it  enabled  Col.  (iorgas  to  create 
conditions  of  health  and  sanitation  on  the  Canal  Zone  that  made  it 
possible  for  Gen.  Goethals  to  successfully  complete  the  most  important 
engineering  work  of  all  the  ages.  Add  to  all  of  this  the  fact  that  the 
specter  of  “yellow  jack,’’  haunting  the  cities  and  jiorts  of  the  southern 
section  of  the  rnited  States  every  summer  as  an  omnijuesent  night¬ 
mare,  was  permanently  laid  and  that  new  hopes  sjirang  into  being 
and  commerce  and  industry  took  on  new  life  in  all  the  cities  in  the 
warmer  zones  of  all  the  earth,  and  the  thoughtful  mind  may  get 
some  little  idea  of  what  Finlay,  of  Cuba,  did  for  the  world. 

True,  to  be  accepted  by  the  skeptical  world  of  science,  the  theory 
had  to  be  proved  even  more  conclusively  than  Finlay’s  means  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  do,  and  it  took  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  Maj.  Walter 
Reed,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  his  devoted  coworkers  in 
llahana  during  the  United  States  occupation  of  Cuba  to  demonstrate 
its  soundness  beyond  even  tlie  shadow  of  doubt.  That  the  credit  of 
the  discovery  and  its  first  publication  to  the  world  belongs  to  Dr.  Fin¬ 
lay  is  attested  by  Maj.  Reed  himself,  who,  in  an  article  in  the  Medical 
Record  in  1901,  wrote: 
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To  Dr.  Finlay,  of  llabaiia,  must  be  "iveu  full  credit,  however,  for  the  theory  of  the 
propatratiou  of  yellow  fever  hy  means  of  the  mos(piito,  which  he  proposed  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  .Vcademy  in  that  city  on  .\u;j:ust  14,  1881.  From  that  date  to 
the  present  time  Finlay  has  made  a  iiumher  of  valuable  contributions  to  the  origin  and 
iiiode  of  transmission  and  the  ])revenliou  of  yellow  fever. 

J)r.  Kiulay  was  bom  at  Puerto  Principe,  Culta,  December  8,  1S88. 
lie  received  Itis  collegiate  educatiou  at  the  Lycee  de  Koueii,  France, 
while  his  medical  educatiou  was  obtained  at  the  detfersou  Medical 
('ollege,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  V.  S.  A.,  from  which  institution  he  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1855.  llis  researches  into  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever  hegan 
soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  land,  and  his  first  public  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  mos(|uito  transmission  theory  was  made  in  1881.  During 
that  year  he  was  also  brought  into  added  [irominence  by  his  active 
work  in  the  international  sanitary  conference  in  Washington,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  as  a  delegate.  In  H)()2  he  was  apiiointcd  chief 
sanitary  officer  of  ('uba,  in  which  post  he  served  until  19U8,  and  since 
1909  he  had  hcen  honorary  president  of  the  .hmta  Nacional  de  Sani- 
dad  y  Beneficencia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  llabana  Academy  of 
Sciences;  the  ('ollege  of  Pliysicians  of  Philadelphia;  the  American 
Public  Health  Association;  Society  of  wSciences,  Brussels;  Royal  Society 
of  Arts,  England;  Fellow  of  the  wSociety  of  'Propical  Medicine  and 
Hygiene,  England;  and  honorary  member  of  numerous  scientific 
societies  of  France  and  otlier  countries.  .Sucli  is  the  abbreviated  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  man  whose  keen  powers  of  reasoning  and  observation, 
combined  with  the  devotion  of  the  true  scientist,  made  him  one  of  the 
few  really  great  benefactors  of  mankind. 


SIR  WlhhlA.M  C.  VAX  HOUXK. 

Many  thousands  of  persons  are  born  into  the  world  every  day.  Of 
all  those  who  live  the  allotted  three-score  years  and  ten  lamentably 
few  leave  any  ajiprcciable  impress  upon  their  times,  an  impress  such 
that  it  may  be  said  of  them  that  the  world  is  better  for  their  having 
lived.  At  rare  intervals,  however,  a  child  is  horn  who  in  the  course 
of  time  becomes  a  creative  and  constructive  force,  a  being  whose 
imagination  visualizes  great  things  and  whose  intelligence,  energy, 
and  tireless  activity  makes  these  things  happen.  Of  such  are  the 
great  scientists,  the  great  inventors,  and  the  great  builders. 

Under  the  last  named  category  may  be  classed  Sir  W  illiam  Cornelius 
Van  Horne,  whose  death  occurred  in  Montreal,  Canada,  September  11, 
1915,  an  account  of  whose  remarkable  career  would  fill  the  pages  of 
many  volumes.  In  tlie  brief  space  allotted  to  this  sketch  reference 
to  but  two  of  his  great  achievements  may  be  made. 

Although  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  of  the  age, 
primarily  Sir  William  Van  Horne  was  a  builder  of  railroads,  a  man¬ 
ager  of  men  and  captain  of  industry,  whose  great  work  is  attested 
by  the  plaudits  of  the  peojile  of  at  least  two  different  countries  of  this 
hemisphere;  for  he  was  the  creator  of  the  ('anadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  of  the  Cuban  Railway  from  Habana  to  Santiago.  Both  of  these 
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artorios  of  traflic  owe  tlieir  existence  to  his  genius  and  energy,  and  in 
them  he  leaves  two  great  and  lasting  monuments  which  will  endure 
longer  than  any  marble  shaft  or  ligure  of  bronze  that  may  hereafter 
he  erected  to  perjietuate  his  memory. 

In  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  he  completed  .‘hOOO  miles  of  main 
line,  thereby  connecting  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Canada  with  those  of 
the  Pacific.  In  doing  this  he  made  vast  areas  of  that  northern  coun¬ 
try  habitable  and  productive  of  enormous  wealth,  besides  giving 
emjdoyment  directly  to  many  thousands  of  its  ])eople  and  indirectly 
to  millions  more  who  of  late  years  have  made  Canada  one  of  the  great 
graneries  upon  which  the  world  dejiends  for  food.  In  the  Cuban 
Railway  he  connected  the  two  ends  of  a  tropical  paradise,  turned 
useless  jungles  into  productive  fields  of  sugar  cane  and  jdantations  of 
tobacco,  converted  waste  places  into  splendid  orchards  of  delicious 
troj)ical  fruits,  and  stimulated  the  mineral,  agricultural,  and  forestal 
jiroduction  of  the  entire  country. 

Though  knighted  by  a  British  sovereign  and  an  Englishman  by 
adoption,  Sir  William  was  an  American  by  birth  and  rearing.  He 
was  ])orn  in  Will  County  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  February  3,  1843. 
Educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  State,  his  first  work, 
at  the  age  of  14  years,  was  o])tained  in  a  railway  ofhce  in  Joliet,  111. 
Learning  telegraphy,  he  soon  became  an  operator  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway,  and  through  sheer  ability  earned  rajnd  jiromotion 
until  he  became  divisional  superintendent  of  the  (’hicago  Alton 
Railway.  After  three  yeai*s  of  this  service  he  made  tlie  next  great 
advance  in  his  career  when  he  became  general  sujierintendent  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  Xorthern  Railway.  In  two  years  he  became 
general  manager  of  another  railway,  and  was  incidentally  connected 
with  several  other  roads  in  a  managerial  capacity,  when  in  1881  he 
was  offered  and  accepted  the  general  management  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  It  was  then  that  his  constructive  genius  liad  the  o])por- 
tunity  to  make  itself  felt,  lie  had  full  charge  of  the  upbuilding  and 
ojieration  of  that  system  which  now  embraces  more  than  1 1,000  miles 
of  railway  lines  whose  gross  earnings  reacli  an  annual  figure  of 
847,000,000.  In  recognition  of  his  great  work  he  was  made  an  hon¬ 
orary  knight  commander  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  in  1894.  He 
had  been  made  jiresident  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  1888.  It  is  said 
that  he  stated  that  wlien  the  railway’s  mileage  had  reached  10,000 
and  the  stock  had  reached  par  he  would  resign  the  presidency.  \Mien 
that  time  came  he  kejit  his  word  and  resigned,  hut  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  the  hoard  of  directors,  a  position  he  held  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  become  officially  connecteil 
with  numerous  other  transjxirtation  companies  and  extensive  cor¬ 
porations  in  (’anada  and  (hiha,  and  had  achieved  world-wide  fame 
as  a  financier,  as  well  as  builder  of  railroads  and  other  great  enter- 
{irises.  In  his  successful  life  may  he  seen  an  instance  of  the  con¬ 
quering  power  of  ability,  courage,  and  energy  wliich  should  he  an 
object  lesson  to  the  young  men  of  this  generation  throughout  all 
the  Americas. 


RECEPTION  OF  THE  MINIS¬ 
TER  FROM  COSTA  RICA 


PKESIDEXT  WOODROW  WILSON  oHicially  rocoivod  Honor 
Don  Manuol  Castro  Qnosada.  the  nowly  accredited  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Costa  Rica 
to  tlie  I’nited  States,  on  August  31,  lOlo.  The  reception 
took  place  at  the  White  House.  In  ])rosenting  his  credentials,  the 
Miivist'^r  made  especial  reference  to  tlie  friendship  existing  between 
the  two  Repnhlics,  and  the  President  replied  in  a  like  manner. 
Following  is  the  Minister’s  speecli: 

Mr.  I’uesident:  Tof'ctlior  witli  the  letter  of  recall  of  my  honorable  ])re(lecessor, 
Senor  Don  Roberto  Drenes  .Meschi,  1  have  the  honor  to  ])lace  in  your  hands  that  which 
accredits  mo  as  Knvoy  Extraordinary  and  Mini.ster  Pleni])ot<“ntiary  near  the  very 
wise  (Jovernment  of  Your  Excellency. 

Xt'verhave  I  ex])erienced  jireater  .satisfaction.  Most  Excelltuit  Sir,  than  that  afforded 
me  on  this  occasion  in  voicin';  to  you  the  hifrh  sentiments  of  sincere  affection  and 
intense  gratitude  which  animate  the  ])eo])le  and  (iovernment  of  my  country  toward 
the  powerful  American  nation  and  its  illustrious  mandatary. 

Costa  Rica  indeed  lies  ttnder  immense  ohli<;ations  to  your  noble  country;  ajtart 
from  the  fundamental  and  inestimable  boon  of  life  itself,  maintained — as  is  that  of  so 
many  other  Rei)uhlics  of  the  Continent —l)y  virtue  of  the  formidahlo  veto  launched 
about  a  century  ago  l)y  the  eminent  President  Monroe,  it  owes  to  the  fraternal  and 
generous  friendshij)  of  the  United  States  the  debt,  to  say  nothing  of  a  thousand  other, 
of  having  siicceeded  in  settling  in  an  honorable  and  civilized  manner  the  old-.standing 
vexatious  boundary  questions  it  had  for  so  many  years  argued  with  its  neighbors. 

To  labor  toward  having  that  con.scious  ,symi)athy,  which  rests  on  foundations  that 
are  so  firm  and  cordial,  continue  to  bear  the  mutual  beneficent  results  tliat  are  to  come 
from  it,  is  a  grand  task  to  which  I  will  devote  my  every  effort  and  in  which  I  am  sure 
I  shall  always  find  a  benevolent  welcome  with  Your  Excellency  as  well  as  witli  your 
cultured  (Iovernment. 

I  beg  you,  Mr.  President,  to  deign  to  acsaqtt  the  sincere  wi.shes  that  I  make  in  the 
name  of  the  people  and  (Iovernment  of  Costa  Rica,  as  well  as  in  my  own,  for  the 
ever-increa.sing  greatness  and  i)ros])erity  of  this  ])rodigious  nation  and  the  i)ersonal 
hai)i)ine.ss  and  welfare  of  Your  Excellency. 

In  resjtouso.  President  Wilson  said: 

.Mr.  Mixistek:  It  gives  me  real  satisfaction  to  receive  you  as  the  accredited  Envov 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni])otentiary  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  (iovernment  of  the 
United  States.  1  acce])t  al.so  from  your  hands  the  letter  recalling  your  predece.ssor, 
whose  sojourn  among  us  is  ])lea.santly  remembered. 

Your  ap])ointmeut  to  this  mi.ssion  is  ('.specially  gratifying  to  me  .since  your  incum¬ 
bency  of  tlie  hiirh  oflice  of  Secretary  of  State  in  vhe  Department  of  Foreign  Relations 
of  your  (iovernment  can  not  have  failed  to  imj'ress  you  with  the  cordial  good  will 
entertained  for  the  (iovernment  and  ])eo])le  of  Costa  Rica  by  the  (iovernment  and 
I'eoide  of  the  United  States,  and  hence  gives  me  additional  a.ssurance  of  the  sincerity 
of  die  friendly  sentiments  to  which  you  have  ju.st  given  utterance  in  your  own  name 
and  on  behalf  of  the  (iovernment  and  peojile  of  your  country. 

I  -shall  gladly  at  all  times  give  you  my  hearty  cooperation  in  conserving  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  good  understanding  .so  hajijiily  existing  between  the  two  (iovernments  and 
peojdes  and  in  jiromoting  their  common  interests. 

Thanking  you  for  your  own  sentiments  of  good  will,  I  ask  you  to  oblige  me  by  making 
known  to  your  worthy  President  my  sincere  wi.shes  for  his  iiersonal  welfare  and  for 
the  prosjieritv  and  hai'jdness  of  the  Costa  Rican  peoiile. 
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A  I'OKTtON  OF  A  RAO  FAI’I.O  (’OFFF.E  PLA\TATIf)X. 


“Cotlec  is  I’rowTi  in  the  central  part  of  Brazil,  in  the  States  of  Sao  I’attlo,  ^fina.s  (ieraes,  Kio,  Kspirito  Santo,  and  Baliia,  hut  the  greatest  producer  is  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  with 
about  10,(KX),0(K)  bajts  anntially,  or  75  per  cent  of  the  i)r<Mluction  of  Brazil,  and  about  lU)  fter  cent  of  the  total  iwoductiou  of  the  world.  Out  of  a  year's  total  e.xports  from  all  cotlee- 
KrowhiK  countries  of  is,0()0,()0b  baits,  Sao  I’aulo  alone  exports  The  area  planted  in  the  State  covers  2;i,2tX),15(l  iicres,  havini:  a  total  of  7:i:i,tt)4,4‘25  bearini;  cotfee  trees. 

One  proprietor  alone,  at  Itibeiro  Preto,  owns  tiine  estates  havitii:  a  total  of  7,S;V>.I.'>4  trees  with  an  average  yieUi  of  It), .500  toirs  of  coffee.”  (Dr.  Euitenio  Dahne.  iti  the  .tugust 
number  of  the  Tea  A  Coffee  Trade  Jounial.) 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 

MAPATTMTTC 

irl  I.  IN  Jtlif  o  »  It  It  It  It 


The  Story  of  Sao  Paulo  Coffee  from  Plantation  to  Cup,  In'  Dr. 
Eujionio  Diilino,  in  tlu*  Au>j:nst  iiumlu'r  of  tlio  Toa  and  ('olfoo  Trade 
Journal  (New  York),  <;ives  many  interestin<i  details  relative  to  the 
<;rowth  and  production  of  coli'ee  as  well  as  some  sa»;e  advice  anent 
its  preparation  as  a  heveiajje.  Dr.  Dalme  is  at  j)resent  in  char<;e  of 
a  fine  exhibit  of  Brazil's  h'adiiiff  juoducts  at  the  Jhinama-California 
E.\j)osition  at  San  Diefjo,  the  main  attraction  heinji  Sao  Paulo's 
splendid  cotl'ee  ])roducts,  shown  pictorially  and  otherwise  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  sta<;es  of  their  ])roduction.  I’mler  Dr.  Dahne's  j)ei'sonal  suj)ei- 
vision  larjre  (piantities  of  the  heverajje  are  prepared  at  the  Brazilian 
booth  and  samples  of  the  delicious  and  stimulating  fluid  are  served 
to  visitors  daily.  In  his  article  in  the  Journal  the  doctor  tells  how 
coffee  is  classified,  how  it  is  proj)erly  roasted  and  <;round,  and  finally 
how  to  make  j^ood  coffee.  The  following  paragraphs  embod}'  some 
of  the  striking  facts. 

The  coffee  produced  in  the  Slate  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  heiiijr  .^hipped  Ihroujrh  the 
port  of  Santos,  is  known  in  the  markets  as  Santos  coffee.  The  world’s  jaoduction  of 
coffee  is  calculated  at  over  lH,(K>0,tMM)  haj^s  of  1:12  ])ounds  each  annually,  or  about 
2,5(K),(KX),(KK)  pounds,  of  which  Brazil  alone  produces  more  than  three-fourths. 

Coffee  is  yrown  in  the  <'enlral  part  of  Brazil,  in  the  States  of  Sao  Paido,  Minas,  llio, 
Ksperilo  Santo,  and  Bahia,  but  the  greatest  ])roducer  is  the  Slate  of  Sao  Paido,  with 
about  ]l),000,()t)0  bags  annually,  or  75  ])er  cent  of  the  production  of  Brazil  and  about 
()0  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  world.  Out  of  a  year’s  total  exports  from 
all  coffee-growing  countries  of  lH,(K)(),tX)0  bags,  Sao  Paulo  alone  exports  I0,0(K),(M)0. 

'I'he  area  planted  in  coffee  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paido  covers  2:b2!)(i,15()  acres,  with 
73:1, 4(1-1,425  bearing  cofb'e  Iri'cs.  One  proprietor  alone,  at  Bibeirao  I’reto,  owns  nine 
estates  with  7,855,154  trees,  yielding  annually  10, .500  tons  of  coffee. 

Tlu'  coffee  tre(*s  grow  to  an  average  height  of  8  to  12  feel,  have  bright  green  leaves, 
and  bear  small  white  (lowers  which  <leveloj)  into  b<‘rri(‘s  tlu*  size  and  I'olor  of  cherries. 
Kach  berry  contains  two  coffee  beans,  which  lie  tlal  against  each  other,  and  are  envel¬ 
oped  in  a  fleshy  puljv  To  clean  the  beans  of  this  pulp  the  berries  are  dumi)ed  into 
long,  cemented  tanks,  and  scrajred  back  and  forth  in  running  water,  which  carries  off 
the  judp  and  skins.  The  beans  are  then  taken  out  and  spread  over  extensive  cemented 
l)lalforms  to  dry.  When  thoroughly  dry  they  are  passed  through  machines  which 
separate  all  im])urities,  classify  them,  and  dump  them  into  bags.  At  the  docks  in 
Santos  the  coffee  is  again  cleaned,  put  in  new  bags,  and  carefully  weighe<l  and  sam¬ 
pled  Indore  being  shi])ped. 

The  harvesting  of  coffee  in  .Sao  Paulo  takes  place  in  May  and  .June,  and  the  average 
crop  of  beans  ol)lained  from  each  tree  varies  from  l.J  to  2^  pounds.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  transport  of  a  bag  of  coffee,  delivered  f.  o.  b.  ship  at  Santos,  is  about  §15. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  coffee  trees  cultivated  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paido  the 
Bourbon,  Creoulo,  Amarello,  and  Maragogipe. 

The  Bourbon  is  the  most  ilelicate  and  short-lived  tree  but  the  greatest  producer, 
and  has  the  smallest  beans.  The  other  three  varieties  are  more  hardy  and  long  lived. 
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<'oui‘tt‘s>'  of  Natioiuil  (it  MiipH/iiu*. 

A  SAG  I>AUL(^  COFFEE  PLANTATION. 

The  usual  metliod  of  harvestiuK  is  io  lei  the  1  erries,  leaves,  twigs,  ete.,  fall  (lire<-lly  on  the  ground,  where  they  arc  later  raked  together  and  the  first  rough  sorting  is  made.  The  next 
stage  is  a  winnowing  ])rocess  in  which  the  twigs  and  leaves  are  picked  out  liy  hand,  and  the  berries  segregated  i)rcparatory  to  the  removal  of  the  pulp  and  skin  by  a  mechanical 
process.  The  cleaned  1  erries  are  then  dried,  classified,  and  sacked  for  export. 


A  COFFEE  TREE  IN  BLOOM. 

Tho  coffee  tree  if  left  to  grow  in  its  natural  state  will  reach  a  height  of  14  to  16  feet.  Under  cultivation 
it  Ls  generally  pruned  to  8  to  10  feet  in  height  in  order  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  the  crop  and 
increase  the  production  per  acre.  The  tap  root  of  the  tree  reaches  straight  downt  to  a  depth  i>ro- 
portioned  to  the  height  of  the  tree — 6  feet  or  more.  The  leaves  are  at  first  of  a  bright  green  color, 
turning  into  an  olive  shade  when  full  grown. 


THE  COFFEE  INDUSTRY  IN  BRAZIL. 


Upper:  A  general  view  of  a  Brazilian  coffee  plantation,  showing  the  gradual  slope  and  general  lay  of  the  land  wliieh  insures  proper  drainage.  Lower'  The  drying  grounds  of  a  large 
coffee  plantation,  showing  the  piles  of  beans,  which  are  generally  .spread  out  in  thin  layers  during  the  day  in  order  to  facilitate  the  uniform  drying  of  the  beans  by  the  heat  of 
,  «he  sun. 
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but  do  not  produce  as  abundantly.  The  Creoulo,  or  common  native  variety,  and  the 
.V.marello,  or  yellow  variety,  bear  yellow  instead  of  red  berries,  and  the  !Maraa:ofripe 
has  the  largest  tree,  the  largest  leaves,  and  the  largest  beans. 

The  coffee  produced  by  these  varieties  is  classified  on  the  estates  according  to  size, 
shape,  quality,  and  state  of  purity,  into  fine  Moka,  tine  (lat,  superior,  good,  regular, 
ordinary,  and  refuse. 

Apart  from  the  above  classification,  the  State  of  Sao  Paido  ]>roduces  in  greater  or 
lesser  quantities  all  the  different  types  and  qualities  of  coffee  known  all  over  the 
world.  Take,  for  example,  the  Moka.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Moka  coffee  are  a 
very  small,  irregular  oval  bean,  mostly  translucent  and  covered  with  a  thin,  greenish- 
yellow  skin.  Moka  coffee  is  grown  in  Arabia  in  very  limited  (juantities,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  rare  and  high  priced,  and  the  demand  is  always  much  greater  than  the  supply. 
The  Bourbon  coffee  trees  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  produce  generally  a  certain  (juan- 
tity  of  small,  oval  beans,  alike  in  shape,  color,  and  aroma  to  the  Moka.  These  beans 
are  sorted  out,  and  under  the  classification  of  “tine  Moka,”  mentioned  above,  arc 
bought  up  by  some  of  the  exporters  at  Santos,  who  ship  them  to  Marseilles,  Genoa, 
and  Triest,  from  whence  they  are  sent  to  Aden  in  Arabia.  Here  it  is  charged  that 
they  are  mixed  with  the  native  product. 

To  obtain  a  cup  of  real  good  coffee  depends  not  only  on  the  quality  of  the  coffee 
but  principally  on  the  care  taken  in  roasting  and  preparing  it.  The  first  e.s.sential 
condition  is  that  the  beans  to  be  roasted  be  as  perfect  and  alike  as  possible,  both  in 
size  and  composition.  In  Brazil,  where  the  conditions  for  obtaining  good  coffee 
have  been  carefully  studied,  it  is  considered  a  great  mistake  to  mix  coffees  of  different 
qualities  and  origin,  or  “blend”  them,  as  is  done  so  much  by  roasters  in  the  United 
States. 

The  green  coffee  should  be  carefully  picked  over,  taking  out  all  black  beans,  skins, 
and  impurities.  It  should  then  bo  well  washed,  to  clean  it  of  the  soil  and  dtist  which 
always  adhere  to  it,  and  dried.  The  true  (piality  of  any  coffee  lies  iii  its  richness  in 
certain  aromatic  oils  and  essences,  which  are  chemically  combined,  and  can  oidy  he 
brought  out  by  proper  roasting. 

During  the  process  of  roasting  the  humidity  oAaporates  and  a  certain  (piantity  of 
caffein  is  volatilized,  the  more  the  stronger  the  roasting.  At  the  same  time  th«‘ 
aromatic  oils  and  essences  are  set  free  and  are  brought  out,  and  form  what  is  called 
“caffeona,”  an  oily,  dark  substance,  which  gives  the  beau  when  properly  roasted  an 
oily,  shiny  surface,  and  gives  the  coffee  its  agreeable  taste  and  aroma. 

Insufficient  roasting  prevents  this  caffeona  from  being  set  free  and  made  soluble, 
and  overroasting  volatilizes  it,  so  that  in  each  case  the  delightful  aroma  and  fragrant 
taste  of  the  coffee  is  lost,  it  gets  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  palate 
nor  exhilarating. 

Roasting  is  therefore  a  most  important  operation,  re(piiring  the  greatest  care  and 
attention.  There  are  machines  in  existence  for  roasting  coffee  in  which  tlie  fumes 
given  off  pass  through  a  glass  containing  a  certain  colorless  solution.  As  soon  as  llie 
aromatic  oils  and  essences  begin  to  evaporate  the  .solution  turns  brown.  The  heat  is 
then  immediately  shut  off,  the  coffee  is  turned  out  rapidly  into  a  receptacle,  where  it 
is  cooled  atid  is  then  stored  in  air-tight  cans. 

Coffee  should  not  be  ground  too  fine  to  avoid  sediments  and  obtain  it  clear.  The 
water  will  dissolve  the  e.ssence  in  the  coarse-ground  coffee  very  well.  M'herever 
possible  coffee  should  also  be  kept,  in  preference,  in  the  bean,  and  ground  only  when 
needed  for  use.  The  reason  is  that  coffee  is  exceedingly  susceptible  to  taking  bad 
odors,  especially  when  in  the  ground  state.  Even  the  green  coffee  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship  is  liable  to  take  bad  odors  from  the  ship,  and  it  is  well  known  that  you  can  never 
get  a  cup  of  good  coffee  on  shipboard,  because  the  ground  coffee  as  .soon  as  exposed 
takes  the  smell  and  taste  of  salt  water. 


THE  COFFEE  IXULSTK\\I\  HUAZll,. 

Tlic  upper  portion  of  the  picture  shows  the  workmen  eiiKa^eil  in  spreiulinc  out  the  beans  for  dryiii",  while  inTlie  foret'round  the  colTee  is  being  sacked  and  weiglied  preparatory  to 

shipment. 


KNTKAN’CK  TO  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  OF  KENTCCKA',  V.  S.  A. 

A  winding  flight  of  70  stone  steps  conducts  the  visitor  around  tlie  cascade  into  what  may  be  termed  the  antechamber  of  the  cave.  This  entrance  is  7X')  feet  above  sea  level, 
194  feet  above  the  levei  of  (ireen  Itivcr.and  IIS  feet  l)elow  the  crest  of  the  overhanging  bintf.  The  iimestone  stratum  is  here  32S  feet  thick,  measuring  from  the  sandstone 
above  to  the  drainage  level  below,  and  within  these  limits  all  the  vast  snfiterranean  labyrinth  known  as  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentiieky  extends  its  ramifications. 
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It  is  therefore  essential  that  all  vessels  used  in  the  roasting,  grinding,  and  preparing 
of  coffee  should  he  always  ke])!  scrnpnlonsly  clean  and  o<lorless. 

Coffee  shonld  never  he  hoiled;  it  extracts  the  ohnoxions  componnds  and  gives  it  a 
disagreeahle,  hitter  taste. 

The  best  way  to  make  good  coffee  is  hy  the  drip  system.  Xnmerons  machines  for 
this  are  on  the  market,  all  more  or  less  on  the  same  principle,  which  consists  in  letting 
hot  water  filter  through  the  pulverized  coffee  contained  in  a  receptacle,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  fine  sieve,  through  which  the  water  runs  off.  In  the  best  of  these  machines 
the  lower  part  is  a  receptacle  containing  as  much  water  as  necessary  for  the  number  of 
cups  of  coffee  recjuired.  Above  this,  fitting  into  the  first,  is  another  receptacle  with  a 
fine  sieve  bottom,  holding  the  amount  of  ground  coffee  required,  ordinarily  about  a 
tahlespoonful  to  the  cup.  A  metal  or  glass  tube  passt's  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
receptacle  to  tlie  top  of  the  upper  one.  When  the  machine  is  put  on  the  stove  or  over 
a  lamp,  the  pres.suro  of  the  steam  developed  forces  the  boiling  wafer  through  the  tube 
to  the  upper  receptacle,  whccre  it  spreads  out  over  the  coffc-e,  filters  through  it,  aud  runs 
through  the  sieve  to  the  bottom.  This  continues  until  the  coffee  has  the  dcfsired 
strength.  A  good  way,  too,  and  mucdi  used  in  llrazil  and  in  Europe,  is  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  putting  the  ground  coffee  into  a  conical  sack  of  clean,  new  linen, 
held  open  by  a  wire  ring,  and  hanging  it  over  a  can.  Hot  water  is  then  poured  over 
the  coffee  and  repourod  until  it  is  strong  enough.  Iteforo  using  it  the  sack  should  be 
boiled  in  coffee  to  extrac  t  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  new  linen. 

In  all  case's  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  all  utensils  usc'd  are  always  kcfpt 
scrupulously  c  lean.  If  the  coffee  is  made  in  metal  mac  hines  it  should  be  transferred 
to  a  porcelain  jug  as  sexm  as  it  is  made  and  the  mac  hine  carefully  cb;anc>d,  as  coffee 
attacks  all  metals,  especially  copju'r. 

It  is  also  es.sential  that  the  water  u.sc^d  in  making  coffee  be  jmre  aud  edear  and 
c-ontain  no  mineral  salts.  It  should  not  be  boiling,  but  of  a  temperature  that  you  c'an 
just  put  your  fingers  in  without  scalding.  Hoiling  water  not  only  volatilizes  the 
aromatic  essences  but  extracts  the  obnoxious  compounds  which  give  the  coffee  a 
clisagrcieable,  bitter  taste. 

The  Greatest  Cavern  in  the  World  is  the  title  of  iiii  article  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Ik  ni.ETix  in  which  are 
described  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  fetitures  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky.  Incidentallv  the  writer  touches  on  the  geological 
conditions  and  the  natural  agencies  which  produced  this  subterranean 
metropolis  and  gives  some  historical  facts  not  generally  known  which 
warrant  the  following  reproduction  of  the  article  iti  English. 

From  time  immemorial  caves  have  been  objects  of  interest  to  man¬ 
kind.  Around  tliem  have  clustered  legend  and  superstition,  in  them 
men  have  found  habitations  for  the  living,  refuges  for  the  jiursued  and 
persecuted,  secret  temples  for  the  practice  of  their  religious  rites, 
mausoleums  for  their  dead.  In  ancient  days  they  were  the  supposed 
abodes  of  the  sybils  and  nymphs  of  Roman  mythology,  while  in 
Greece  they  served  as  temples  and  places  of  worshij)  for  Zeus,  Pan, 
Dionysus,  Pluto,  and  the  Moon,  as  well  as  places  where  the  oracles  of 
Delphi,  Corinth,  and  Mount  Citheron  delivered  their  ambiguous 
messages.  In  Persia  the  caves  were  connected  with  the  obscure 
worship  of  Mithras,  while  long  after  the  Fairies  and  Dwarfs  had  left  the 
forests  and  glens  of  Germany  they  were  still  supposed  to  dwell  in  the 
caverns  of  the  Hartz  Mountains.  From  the  Bilde  we  learn  that  when 
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THK  OLD  NITRATK  VATS  IN  MAMMOTH  CAVK. 


In  the  first  largo  chamber  of  the  cave,  known  as  the  “  Rotunda,”  may  Ixi  seen  tho  remains  of  ttie  wooden  gutters  and  leaching  vats  used  by  the  nitrate  miners  during  the  second  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  tho  War  of  1812,  when  Mammoth  Cave  furnished  much  of  the  nitrate  used  to  manufacture  po  vder  for  tho  American  patriots.  For 
ages  the  cave  had  served  as  a  refuge  for  bats  during  the  winter  seasons,  the  result  being  the  conversion  of  tlio  soil  of  the  chamliors  into  deposits  rich  in  nitrate  contents.  Water 
from  tho  cascade  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  was  led  to  these  vats  by  means  of  tho  wooden  gutters;  the  nltrate-liciiring  dirt  was  leached  in  tho  vats,  pumped  to  ojion-air  boilers, 
run  through  ash-hoppers,  cooled  in  crystallization  troughs,  and  the  crystals  were  then  sacked  and  transported  to  the  powder  factories. 
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Lot  wt'ut  up  out  of  Zoar  he  dwelt  in  a  cave  with  lus  two  daughters, 
and  that  the  five  kings  of  the  Canaanites  took  refuge  from  Joshua, 
as  did  David  from  Saul,  in  the  eaves  of  Palestine.  Thus  from  the 
primeval  age  of  fable  and  superstition  down  to  the  enlightened  times 
of  modern  history,  caves  liave  played  an  important  role  in  the  drama 
of  man  as  it  has  been  enacted  in  many  lands  and  for  many  centuries. 

Notwithstanding  the  air  of  mystery  which  seems  to  enshrouil  them, 
caves  are  hut  the  logical  results  of  perfectly  natural  forces  working 
heneatli  the  surface  of  the  earth  just  as  they  do  upon  its  face.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience  caves  may  he  considered  as  being  of  three 
classes:  (1)  Those  formed  by  the  action  of  currents,  the  force  of 
waves,  and  the  grinding  of  shingle  against  a  cliff  on  a  rocky  seacoast, 
which  forces  gradually  hollow  out  caves  in  the  weaker  places,  of 
which  such  large  caverns  as  those  found  at  Mount  Desert,  near  Bar 
Harbor,  on  the  coast  of  Maine  may  serve  as  e.xamples;  (2)  those 
fouiul  in  volcanic  regions,  formetl  by  the  subterranean  flow  of  lava 
or  by  the  e.xjiansion  of  steam  and  gases  in  the  lava  while  it  is  flowing, 
such  as  those  in  the  Klamath  Lake  region  in  Oregon,  which  often 
served  as  effectual  hiding  ])laces  for  the  Indians  in  their  warfare 
against  the  whites  in  the  early  days  of  the  ccuujuest  of  the  West;  and 
(8)  those  which  have  been  cut  out  of  calcareous  rocks  by  the  chemical 
action  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  rain  water,  combined  with  the  mechan¬ 
ical  frictionof  the  sand  and  stones  set  in  forcible  motion  by  the  streams 
of  water  which  have  flowed  through  them  for  ages.  These  last  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous  and  most  important  in  size,  and  it  is  to 
this  class  that  the  celebrated  Mammoth  ('ave  of  Kentucky  belongs. 

'Phis  largest  of  all  known  caverns  of  the  world  is  situated  in  Edmon¬ 
son  ('ounty,  State  of  Kentucky,  L.  S.  A.,  about  85  miles  by  railway 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  and  not  far  from  Green  Kiver, 
into  which  the  cave’s  subterranean  waters  empt}'.  This  section  of 
Kcntuck}*,  where  may  be  found  limestone  beds  frequently  reaching 
a  thickness  of  500  feet,  is  noted  for  its  rocky  grottoes,  sink  holes,  and 
caverns,  ddie  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Mammoth  Cave  give  evidence 
of  but  little  disturbance  by  the  dynamic  forces  of  past  ages.  It  is 
such  areas  of  limestone  deposits,  showing  comparatively  level  strata 
and  located  somewhat  above  a  drainage  level,  with  small  crevices  or 
joints,  that  furnish  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  underground 
passageways  and  enlarged  chambers  by  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
agency  of  undergrouml  waters. 

From  a  geological  viewpoint  the  Mammoth  Cave  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  its  formation  having  begun  something  less  than  1 ,000, 000 
years  ago,  in  the  Pliocene  age.  The  cave  action  began  after  Green 
River  had  cut  its  channel  down  into  the  limestone  stratum  which 
underlies  this  section.  The  rain  water,  with  its  carbonic  acid  con¬ 
tent,  seeped  through  the  overlying  earth  and  passing  into  and  through 
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ON  ECHO  RIVER  IN  MAMMOTH  CAVE,  KENTUCKA'. 


Echo  River,  the  greiit  subterranean  stream  which  has  i)con  the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  formation  of  the  great  cavern,  varies  in  width  from  20  to  200  f(»t  and  in  depth  from  5  to 
25  feet.  The  portion  over  which  visitors  are  taken  in  the  boats  is  about  a  half  mile  in  length.  Any  sound  made  on  the  river  echoes  and  reechoes  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  is 
a  wonderful  prolongation  of  sound,  which  lastsf  rom  5  to  15  minutes.  The  playing  of  a  fliite  or  cornet  results  in  a  marvelously  repeated  harmony  which  s<*ems  almost  magical, 
while  a  mere  splashing  of  the  water  is  followed  by  the  tinkling  of  a  thousand  silver  bells,  whose  tones  grow  deeper  as  the  waves  strike  the  caverns  along  the  walls. 


Copyright.  I'JIS.  hv  M.  1).  BillliK'k. 

“REVELLERS’  UALL’’  IN  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 


One  of  the  vast  ctiam))crs  of  the  cave  has  been  equipped  with  iong  tables  and  benches  and  is  called  “  Revellers’  Hall.”  Here  large  parties  of  tourists  often  enjoy  a  iinitiue  baiuiuet,  down 
in  depths  where  stygian  darkness  ruled  for  countfcss  ages  until  the  artificial  light  of  man  revealed  its  spacious  confines  and  made  it  siibserviiuit  to  his  pleasures.  The  Hall  will  easily 
accommodate  several  thousand  “revellers”  at  one  time. 


Copyright.  lUKi.  by  M.  D.  Bulhn'k. 

THf;  “LAST  ROSK  OF  SUMMKU”  IN  CLEAVKLANU  AVENUE,  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 

Cleaveland  Avenue  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Mammoth  Cave's  wonders.  Its  walls  and  ceilings  are  evervwhcre  decorated  by  mimic  leaves  and  flowers  of  crystal  formation.  In  many 


le  “Last  Rose  of  Summer,’’  is  pictured  above. 
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the  crevices  and  joints  of  the  stone,  at  that  time  al)ove  the  level  of  the 
river,  began  the  work  of  solid io]i  and  erosion.  These  underground 
waters  naturally  gathered  along  the  jilanes  of  h'ast  resistance,  and 
by  the  jirocess  of  solution  and  subsequent  erosion  gradually  formed 
what  are  now  the  passageways  and  chambers  of  the  upper  h'vids  of 
the  cave.  As  the  crevices  grew  in  size  more  and  more  of  the  surface 
water  was  drained  into  them  through  the  sink  ludes,  and  as  (inn'ii 
Kiver  cut  its  bed  deejier  and  deeper  into  the  limestone  underlay  the 
cave  waters  kept  pace  with  the  jirocess  until  what  had  once  been  mere 
subterranean  rills  grew  into  that  remarkable  underground  stream 
which  is  r(‘S|)onsible  for  the  immensity  of  the  cave’s  development. 
Echo  Kiver.  This  stream  now  flows  through  tin*  lowi'st  levels  of  the 
cave,  no  less  than  ll)o  feet  below  the  highest  level,  and  empties  into 
(Ireen  Kiver.  During  the  ages  it  has  been  at  work  dissolving  the 
stone  and  cutting  its  way  along  where  resistance  was  least,  ever 
seeking  lower  levels,  it  has  left  behind  it  the  twisted,  tortuous  jias- 
sages  and  occasional  grand  galleries  and  chambers  which  form  this 
mightiest  of  all  known  caves.  According  to  geologists  it  took  (Ireen 
Kiver  nearly  1  ,()00,()()0  years  to  cut  away  its  present  bed  200  feet  into 
the  limestone,  so  the  cave  is  estimated  to  be  almost  as  old. 

According  to  local  tradition,  the  cave  was  discovered  in  ISOt)  by  a 
hunter  by  the  name  of  llouchins,  who  is  said  to  have  chased  a  wounded 
bear  into  the  entrance.  Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not,  the  cave 
came  into  considerable  jirominence  during  the  War  of  1812,  when  the 
I'nited  States  Government  found  itself  cut  off  from  its  usual  siqiply 
of  nitrate  for  jiowder-making  purjioses.  Some  one  had  discovered 
that  some  of  the  large  chambers  near  the  entrance  formed  the  winter 
habitations  for  myriads  of  bats  and  as  a  conseciuence  that  the  soil  of 
these  chambers  had  become  converted  into  guano  beds  with  a  large 
nitrate  content.  Mammoth  (\vve  was  thus  a  veritable  nitrate  mine, 
and  this  discovery  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  young  Nation  in 
its  second  heroic  struggle  against  the  jiower  of  Great  Britain.  To 
this  day  some  of  the  vats  used  in  leaching  out  the  nitrate,  as  well  as 
the  wooden  jiipes  or  gutters  used  to  convey  the  water  from  the  cas¬ 
cade  in  front  of  the  cave  to  these  vats,  may  be  seen  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation  in  the  great  entrance  chamber  known  as  the  ‘‘Ko- 
tunda”  and  in  the  “Main  Cave.” 

The  cave  is  reached  by  means  of  a  brancli  railway  from  a  small  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Kailroad  called  Glasgow  Junction, 
about  90  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  the  metrojiolis  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  This  spur  of  the  railroad  was  built  to  accommodate  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  tourists  who  visit  this  natural  wonder  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Eight  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Junction  the  railway  stops 
close  to  a  jiicturesquo  old  hotel,  portions  of  which  were  built  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  where  the  tourists  find  excellent  accommo- 
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“TUE  CHIMES”  IN  MAMMOTH  CAVE,  KENTUCKY. 


In  describing  a  certain  portion  of  the  cave,  Mr.  H.  C.  Hovey  writes-  “Stalactites  and  stalagmites  al)ound  everywhere,  varying  in  color  from  the  pure.st  white  alabaster  through  every 
imaginable  shade.  The  upper  central  part  of  the  hall  is  crowned  by  three  masses  of  fluted  white  onyx,  glistening  with  exquisite  crystals,  while  from  the  roof  hang  in  fine  array 
stalactites  8  or  10  feet  long.  The  right  wall  is  decorated  with  pure  white  formations,  and  the  left  waif  is  coated  with  rich  brown  onyx,  \  row  of  stalactites  of  varying  length  emit 
musical  tones  when  strucK  by  the  knuckles,  and  by  skillful  percussion  simple  airs  can  be  played  on  them.  The.se  are  the  Chimes.” 
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(lation  at  remarkalily  low  jiricos.  The  hotel  is  located  on  a  hhifV 
directly  over  the  main  portion  of  tlie  cave,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
reached  hy  means  of  a  pathway  leadinjj  down  into  a  wild  and  rocky 
ravine  in  a  primeval  forest.  At  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  in  the  midst  of 
a  ])ieturesque  tangle  of  tulip,  maple,  and  butternut  trees,  in  a  setting 
of  gra])evines,  fringing  ferns,  and  green  mosses,  is  this  entrance* 
formed  by  a  natural  arch  liaving  a  span  of  70  feet.  From  a  frowning 
ledge  above  leajis  a  cascade  of  water  wliich  disajijiears  among  the 
rocks  below  without  leaving  a  visible  stream. 

To  describe  in  eletail  tlie  vast  interior  of  the  cave  with  its  succes¬ 
sion  of  narrow  passageways,  broad  avenues,  vaidted  chambers  and 
domes,  its  deep  abysses  and  high  peaks,  its  flowing  rivei-s,  placid 
lakes,  ami  leaping  cataracts  would  necessitate  the  writing  of  a  book, 
so  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  features  may  be  briefly  touch(*d 
upon. 

A  winding  flight  of  70  stone  steps  conducts  the  visitor  around  the 
cascade  into  what  may  be  termed  the  antechamber  of  the  cave.  At 
the  end  of  this  is  a  grated  iron  doorway  which  can  be  opened  only 
by  the  key  of  the  guide.  Tpon  entering  the  cave  a  strong  current 
of  air  greets  the  visitor,  blowing  outward  in  summer  and  inward  in 
winter.  This  is  due  to  the  marked  difference  in  temperature  of  the 
air  within  and  that  without  the  cave.  The  temperature  of  the  cave 
is  uniformly  54°  F.  the  year  round.  Naturally,  when  the  air  outside 
is  hotter  and  constantly  rising  the  cold  air  of  the  cave  rushes  out  to 
take  its  place.  Conversely,  when  the  outside  air  is  colder  than  54° 
the  warmer  atmosphere  of  tin*  cave  rises  through  outlets  in  its  roof 
and  the  air  from  the  outside  is  sucked  in  at  the  mouth  or  entrance. 

Passing  through  the  iron  doorway",  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the 
Rotunda,  the  first  great  vaulted  room  of  the  cave.  The  diameter 
of  the  entire  cavern  area  is  about  10  miles,  while  its  known  and  num¬ 
bered  avenues  are  in  excess  of  225,  and  their  added  length  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  over  150  miles.  The  various  ramifications  of  the  cave 
are  so  extensive  that  the  entire  ar<*a  has  beon  divided  into  four 
different  routes  for  the  benefit  of  visitors,  through  which  they  are 
taken  by  the  official  guides  provided  by  the  management  of  the  hotel 
and  cave,  each  route  having  its  own  attractive  features.  From  the 
Rotunda  the  Main  Cave,  or  Grand  Gallery,  is  entered.  This  splendid 
gallery,  whose  arched  ceiling  is  80  feet  high,  must  be  traversed  to 
reach  any  other  part  of  the  cavern.  In  it  are  found  many  of  the 
remarkable  features.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Giant’s 
Coffin,  a  rock  shaped  like  an  enormous  sarcophagus,  40  feet  long,  20 
feet  wide,  and  about  8  feet  fleep,  which  has  become  detached  from 
the  wall  and  ceiling  and  rests  on  what  appear  to  be  its  stone  trestles. 
Its  weight  is  estimated  at  2,000  tons,  and  it  rivals  in  size  the  celebrated 
blocks  of  IJaalbec  in  Syria. 


THK  “MARBLE  TEMPLE’’  IX  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 

One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  “Violet  City”  recion  oi  tlie  cave  is  the  “Marble  Temple”  pictured  above. 
The  crvstal-encnisted  stalactites  and  stalagmites  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  this  weird  formation 
which,  in  the  flashes  of  chemical  fires,  .seems  to  take  the  form  of  a  gorgeously  ornamented  temple  of 
alabaster  or  snow-white  marble. 


TirE  “I5UIDAL  ALTAR”  IN’  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 

In  one  of  the  Viist  cluunljers  of  the  cave,  knowi  as  the  “Oothic  Chapel,"  is  the  remarkable  stalaclilic  forma¬ 
tion  pictnred  above,  romantically  called  the  “  Bridal  .Mtar.”  It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  a  Iteautiful 
Kentucky  ttirl  made  her  swear  that  “she  would  never  marry  any  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.”  Subse- 
(luently  .she  eloped  with  her  lover  and  they  were  married  at  this  natural  altar  in  the  “Oothic  Chapel.” 

[  Accu-sed  of  breakiiiK  her  vow,  she  is  said  to  have  replied;  “Mother,  dear,  it  was  not  marrvinc  any  man 
‘on  the  face  of  the  earth  ’  when  I  wed  my  owm  true  love  in  this  undercround  chapel  ”  Since  then  many 
otiier  couples  have  had  the  marriace  ceremony  pronounced  at  this  altar. 
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“VIOLKT  CITY”  IN  MAMMOTH  CAVE,  KENTUCKY. 


In  1908  a  German  engineer  by  the  name  of  Max  Kaemper  undertook  to  explore  the  entire  cavern  area.  Among  the  new  discoveries  which  resulted  was  that  of  the  region 
named  “Violet  City,”  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Violet  Blair  Janin,  wife  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Janin,  and  owner  of  a  third  interest  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  estate.  This  beautiful  section 
is  250  feet  long  by  125  wide  and  contains  the  most  remarkable  stalactitic  and  stalagmitic  formations  in  the  cave. 
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By  the  buniiiig  of  choinical  fires  many  sin>'ular  and  heautiful 
effects  are  produced  by  the  "uides  in  tlie  various  rooms  and  jjallerii"; 
of  the  cave.  One  of  the  beautiful  sights  is  to  be  found  in  the  Star 
('hamber,  a  hall  70  feet  wide,  60  hijjh,  and  500  long.  The  lofty 
ceiling  is  coated  with  black  gypsum,  studded  with  thousands  of  white' 
spots  caused  by  tbe  efflorescence  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  d'hesc' 
spots  look  exactly  like  stars  in  the  artificial  light  thrown  on  them, 
and  by  moving  the  light  behind  the  jutting  rocks  the  guides  produce 
the  effect  of  clouds  moving  across  what  see'ins  to  be  the  starry  sky 
above.  Various  statuesque  effects  are  also  jiroduced  by  the  light 
on  the  walls,  one  of  which  is  known  as  Martha  Washington’s 
Statue. 

Among  the  many  deep  abysses  jierhaps  the  most  interesting  is 
what  is  called  the  Bottomless  l*it.  For  many  years  no  one  dared 
to  venture  to  cross  this  dangerous  chasm,  but  in  1S40  a  guidi'  threw 
a  long,  slender  cedar  tree  across  its  black  depths  and  discovered  a 
new  portion  of  the  cave.  Since  then  a  bridge  has  bec'n  constructed 
over  it,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  abyss  is  really  only  105  fet'f 
deep.  One  enlargement  of  the  cave  is  known  as  Uevellers’  Hall, 
and  here  tables  and  benches  are  provided  and  visitors  may  enjoy  a 
bampiet  down  in  the  dark  depths,  in  a  magnificent  banquet  hall 
large  enough  to  seat  a  thousand  pcojile. 

Among  the  many  marvels  of  the  cave  ]ierhaps  none  is  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  the  magnificent  passageway  known  as  Oleavelaiid’s 
-Vvenue,  extending  a  distance  of  nearly  2  miles,  spanned  by  an 
arch  of  50  feet,  and  having  an  average  central  height  of  about  10 
feet.  From  end  to  end  this  avenue  is  encrusted  with  the  most 
beautiful  formations  of  a  tbousand  varied  shapes.  The  base  of  tin* 
whole  is  sulphate  of  lime,  some  parts  of  dazzling  whiteness  and  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  and  in  other  places  crystallized  into  forms  of  beautiful 
flowers,  leaves,  and  wreaths.  In  the  flickering  light  of  the  torches 
the  walls  and  ceiling  seem  to  be  covered  with  diamond  roses,  camel¬ 
lias,  chrysanthemums,  and  all  the  delicate  floral  beauties  of  a  bota¬ 
nist’s  paradise.  One  of  the  great  chambers  is  known  as  The 
Temple,  having  an  area  of  about  5  acres  covered  by  a  single  dome 
of  solid  rock  120  feet  high;  another,  known  as  Lucy’s  Dome,  is 
over  300  feet  high  and  60  feet  in  diameter. 

Among  its  subterranean  waters  are  the  main  stnavm  alluded  to 
above.  Echo  River,  which  is  over  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  200 
feet  wide  at  some  places,  and  from  10  to  30  feet  deep,  whose  course 
is  beneath  an  arched  roof  of  smooth  rock  about  15  feet  high;  the 
River  Styx,  450  feet  long,  15  to  40  feet  wide,  and  30  to  40  feet  deep, 
spanned  by  a  natural  bridge  about  30  feet  above  it ;  Lake  Lethe,  450 
feet  long,  10  to  40  feet  wide,  and  in  places  30  feet  deep,  with  a  ceiling 
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jihout  90  foot  ahovo  its  surfaco;  and  a  ({uiot  body  of  wator  of  about 
tbo  saino  sizo  oallod  tlio  “  Doad  Soa.’’ 

Many  yoars  afio  tbo  roinains  of  soino  Indians  woro  found  in  tbo 
cavo  in  a  romarkablo  stato  of  prosorvation.  Otbor  aboriginal  rolics, 
suoli  as  wovon  nioocasins,  balf-burnt  oano  torcdios,  oto.,  aro  still 
found  in  tbo  “Toinplo,”  an  ovidonoo  that  many  3'oai‘s  boforo  tbo  foot 
of  tbo  wbito  man  prossod  tbo  soil  of  Amorica  tins  wondrous  cavorn 
bail  boon  a  rofugo  for  tbo  ‘Alod  Man  of  tbo  Forost.”  ('ould  tbo 
stono  imagos  foninal  b\'  its  boautiful  stalactitos  and  stalagmitos  but 
spoak,  wbat  marvolous  talos  tbo\'  Jiiigbt  unfold  -tlio  talos  of  lovo 
and  bopo  and  passions  diod  out  a  tbousand  ^oars  ago;  dramas,  como- 
dios,  and  tragodios  onaoted  in  this  motropolis  of  tbo  undorworld 
during  tbo  conturios  of  tbo  past,  rologatod  to  tbo  roalms  of  oblivion 
forovor.  To  tbo  naturalist,  tbo  zoologist,  and  tbo  goologist,  bowovor, 
tbo  cavo  still  sjioaks,  for  in  its  (loop  waters  raro  tisbos  swim,  lisbos 
that  bavo  long  lost  tbo  power  of  sight  bocauso  of  tbo  porpotual  dark¬ 
ness  of  tboir  abode,  wbilo  blind  insects  and  crust acoa  of  raro  vari(bi('.s 
add  unusual  interest.  Its  gvpsum  crvstals,  its  calcito  onv-x,  and 
tbo  varical  and  boautiful  forms  of  its  limestone  deposits  in  tbo  shape 
of  stalactit<>s  and  stalagmitos,  all  of  absorbing  intoiTst,  jn’oscmt  a 
fascinating  studv  for  tbo  scientist,  wbilo  to  tbo  average  man  its 
boautv  and  immensity  appeal  and  make  it  one  of  tbo  world’s  groat((st 
wondoi’s. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls,  an  article  b_v  Mr.  A.  F.  Hamilton  in  the 
Juno  number  of  tbo  Journal  of  Iloroditv  (Washington,  1).  C.),  is  tbo 
subject  of  a  review  in  the  August  number  of  the  Sj)anisb  edition 
of  tbo  Bri.LETix,  of  wbicb  tbo  following  is  tbo  English  version; 

Accordiii"  to  its  foondcr,  (lie  “('amp  Fir(»  (JirLs”  is  an  organi/ation  of  srirls  and 
women  to  develop  tlie  lioine  spirit  and  make  it  dominate  the  entire  eommnnity. 
Hence  the  ranks  should  I  e  recruited  from  those  who  have  a'  ility  to  do  and  to  help 
rather  than  from  those  who  need  help.  It  is  an  army  of  girls  rather  than  a  mission 
to  them.  Military  training  is  good  for  the  health,  l.nt  an  army  can  not  i  e  1  tiilt  out  of 
invalids,  selected  1  ecause  th(»y  need  the  outdoor  life  and  exercise  of  a  soldier.  The 
pur|)ose  of  the  Camp  Fire  organization  is  to  lind  the  a’  lest  girls  and  women  and  to 
give  them  a  training  in  teamwork  that  will  ena’  le  and  incline  them  effectively  to 
give  woman's  service  to  the  community.  Girls  and  guardians  do  1  ecome  improved 
hy  ( 'amj)  Fire  work,  just  as  the  siddier  is  1  enefited  hy  the  army  drill,  1  ut  self-improve¬ 
ment  is  no  more  the  o’  ject  for  the  girls  than  it  is  for  the  soldier.  The  primary  jnir- 
j>o8e  is  to  develop  ideals,  to  train  headers,  to  create  custom  and  fa.shion,  ha’  it  and 
want.  .\s  Camp  Fire  girls  grow  ui)  into  women  they  will  have  the  training,  expe¬ 
rience.  and  affection  to  help  organize  and  carry  on  all  of  the  social  relations  of  the 
community,  including  the  care  of  those  who  primarily  need  help.  There  aro  many 
institutions  of  the  hospital  type  devoted  to  the  unfortunate,  hut  few  that  are  working 
on  the  task  to  which  this  organization  devotes  itself — that  of  huilding  up  an  army  of 
splendid  women,  trained  in  teamwork,  devoted  to  the  spiritual  ideals  of  the  home, 
and  united  in  giving  servi(;e  to  the  community. 

On  being  asked  how  Camj)  Fire  Girls  were  instructed  and  trained  for  motherhood, 
the  founder  of  the  organiz.ation  replied  that  no  i)artic(dar  training  or  instruction  was 
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CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS  OX  AX  OUTING. 


The  organization  is  not  intended  primarily  as  a  training  school  for  the  unfortunate,  hut  as  a  training  school  for  those  who  by  birth  and  m  other  respects  are  hkely  to  be  leaders.  It.aims  to 
help  the  mass  of  the  population  indirectly  rather  than  directly,  by  turning  out  women  who  will  be  able  and  willing  to  disseminate  its  ideals  in  their  own  communities. 


(‘ourU*8y  of  The  Journal  of  Heredity. 

CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS  ENJOYING  THEMSELVES. 

Canoeing,  diving,  swimming,  and  manv  other  forms  of  physical  exercise  aid  in  developing  a  spirit] of  physical. and 
mental  freedom  that  will  result  in  a  finer  ntness  for  motherhood  and  its  responsibilities. 
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f;iveu  to  the  girls  that  could  he  labelled  “for  motherhood.’’  The  concept  mother¬ 
hood  will  not  shrink  into  a  course  of  training  or  into  a  textbook.  It  is  to  be  lived,  not 
defined  or  im})arted.  ('amp  l-'ire  (lirls  win  prizes,  in  the  form  of  “honor  beads,”  by 
work  in  seven  crafts — health  craft,  camp  craft,  nature  lore,  home  craft,  handcraft, 
business,  and  patriotism.  As  each  girl  receives  honors  she  progresses  from  rank  to 
rank  in  her  group  and  in  the  organization,  so  that  each  attainment  of  an  honor  rei>re- 
sents  the  realization  of  a  desire  for  definite  accomj)lishment.  If  the  home  craft  lures 
girls  to  do  those  things  that  inevitably  make  for  the  best  in  home  building  and  tending, 
if  health  craft  and  camj)  craft  and  nature  lore  bring  strong  bodies,  tested  nerves,  and 
a  realization  of  the  mystery  and  purpose  of  love  in  the  world  of  living  things,  then  a 
big  part  of  training  for  motherhood  is  accomplished  as  a  by-product.  *  *  * 

So,  too,  eugenics,  1  hough  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  the  organization, 
finds  its  embodiment  in  the  learning  by  doing,  which  is  ('amp  Fire  teaching.  “To 
know  the  names,  homes,  and  occupations  of  grandparents”  for  the  earniirg  of  an  honor 
in  patriotism  takes  a  girl  into  the  fasc.'inating  field  of  geneology,  where  a  little  obser¬ 
vation  will  suggest  the  segregation  of  hereditary  characters,  i)hysical  and  mental,  in 
the  family  history,  and  so  open  up  the  study  of  inheritance  in  the  natural,  positive, 
and  interesting  way.  To  “investigate  the  effects  of  ventilation  and  sanitation  in 
stores  and  factories  employing  women,”  another  elective  requirement  for  an  honor 
bead,  might  lead  to  iiKpiiries  (■onc:erning  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters,  the 
difference  between  immediate  effects  of  environment  on  women  and  their  children, 
and  the  strictly  racial  modifications  of  circumstance  and  time.  The  “study  of  10 
public  institutions  in  her  locality”  can  hardly  fail  to  ac(juaint  a  giil  with  the  purpose 
and  content  of  the  poorhouse,  jail,  insane  asylum,  or  home  for  the  feeble  in  mind, 
and  such  a  study,  amateur  and  superficial  as  it  may  be,  will  have  a  greater  effret  on 
llie  mind  than  the  reading  of  a  shelf  full  of  official  reports  later  on. 

Thus  the  study  of  agencies  under  social  control  that  may  imi)rove  or  iini)air  the 
racial  qualities  of  future  generations,  either  jdiysically  or  mentally,  is-  begun  quite 
unconsciously  and  carried  far  beyond  the  academic  stage  of  reading,  writing,  and 
disc'ussion  into  the  play  practice  by  a  coining  generation  that  will  better  fit  it  for 
facing  these  big  world  jiroblems  than  iierhajis  any  generation  has  ever  been  fitted 
before. 

From  50,000  to  70,000  young  girls  absorbing  the  ('amp  Fire  environment,  and  their 
numbers  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2,000  girls  a  month,  actually  means  something  for 
the  future  race.  The  hiking,  canoeing,  swimming,  cooking,  and  all-around  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  work  is  develo])ing  a  spirit  of  physical  and  mental  freedom  that  will  doubtless 
result  in  a  finer  fitness  for  motherhood  and  a  keener  jaweption  of  what  is  wanted  in 
fatherhood  for  the  next  generation.  It  will  also  be  found  to  be  working  out  a  solution 
for  many  an  economic  prolrlem  that  results  from  our  extravagance  in  luxuries,  which  are 
more  than  coniiiensated  for  in  the  hapjiy  recreations  of  the  out  of  doors  and  the  sini- 
])lifying  of  customs  of  eating  and  all-round  living  that  (.•omes  with  an  ajiiireciation  of 
a  life  close  to  the  heart  of  nature,  whose  wayward  children  we  still  are,  despite  our 
carapace  of  overcivilization. 

Coal  Fields  of  South  America  is  the  subject  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  by  Wilbur  Greeley  Burroughs  which  ajipeared  in  tbe  May, 
July,  and  August  numbers  of  The  Colliery  Kngineer  (Scranton,  Pa.). 
Mr.  Burroughs  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  coal  situation  in  five  of 
the  countries  where  deposits  of  commercial  imjiortance  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  where  the  coal  is  being  mined.  The  coal  imports, 
countries  of  origin,  etc.,  are  also  dealt  with.  The  following  e.xcerpts 
from  the  three  articles  embody  the  salient  facts  in  regard  to  the  coal 
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resources  of  tlie  countries  dealt  with,  those  of  Brazil  and  Chile  being 
reserved  for  the  fourth  article. 


(loolof'ically  the  coals  of  South  America,  as  s;iveii  in  Coal  Resources  of  the  AVorkl, 
are  Paleozoic  and  TertiuiA'.  The  Permo-Carhoniferous  lie  east  of  the  Andes,  oiil- 
croppiii"  in  soutliern  and  eastern  Brazil  and  underlying  part  of  Uru<;uay  and  possibly 
a  larfje  part  of  Arsentina,  while  the  most  westerly  outcrops  of  this  a,2;e  are  probably 
those  in  Bolivia  and  in  isolaterl  localities  east  of  tin*  Andes  in  Artrentina.  The  Ter¬ 
tiary  coals  occur  in  the  coastal  zone  of  southern  Ar,;entina  and  Chile,  and  in  the 
mcuntainous  regions  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  anil  northern  Venezuela.  In 
western  Arfrentina  and  Venezuela  are  coal  seams  which  are  thouirht  to  be  of  bitu¬ 
minous  ori^rin. 

Argentina. — Coal-bearintr  formations  occur  at  various  points  in  Anjentina,  but 
particularly  in  the  Provinces  of  Mendoza,  Sajt  .luan,  and  the  Territory  of  Nuequen. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  industrial  value  of  the  seams  of  these  regions,  states  E. 
llerrero  Ducloux  in  Anales  de  la  Swiedad  Cietitilica  Anrentina,  Volume  T-XIII. 
Coal-minin<:  operations,  however,  are  as  yet  in  an  early  ita<re,  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  this  is  .so  beinir  on  account  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Only  on  the 
Salairasta  coal  seam,  in  the  Province  of  Mendoza,  northwest  of  Mendoza  City,  has 
much  exploration  work  heeu  done. 

This  Salajrasta  coal  bed,  states  K.  ITermitte.  outcrops  in  a  number  of  places  and 
has  been  opened  by  a  tunnel  to  a  depth  of  10  >  meters  below  the  surface;  also,  a  boriny 
made  in  1910  cut  a  seam  of  ccal  at  a  de])th  of  (100  meters.  It  is  belie^ed  that  the  bed 
has  a  thickness  of  from  3..i)0  meters  to  meters.  If  this  is  correct,  adds  the  above- 
mentioiUHl  authority,  then  we  have  here  in  siyht  300,000  tons  of  coal,  and  the  work¬ 
able  reserve  would  approximately  amount  to  5,000.000  tons.  But  the  ba.sis  on  which 
this  is  (inured  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

Analyses  of  the  SaUif'asta  coal,  which  is  cla.sscsl  as  bituminous,  are  here  yiven; 


5’olatile  matter _ 

Fixed  carbon . 

Ash . 

Moisture  at  105°  C 

Total . 

(.'alories . . 


A. 

B. 

33.  02 

20.  79 

48.  23 

03.  88 

14. 15 

11. 13 

4.  (iO 

4.  20 

100.  00 

100.  00 

7,221 

.5,  030 

Althoufjh  Ar^rentina  possesses  coal  fields,  they  have  not  as  yet  been  developi'd 
suHiciently  to  meet  in  any  de,.'ree  the  demand  for  coal  in  that  lountry.  Consequently 
coal  is  imported  in  toAn'entina  in  lar^e  quantities. 

The  consumers  of  steam  coal,  states  L.  J.  Keena,  consul  fjenera!  for  the  United 
States  at  Buenos  Aires,  in  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  are  the  railroads,  elei-tric- 
light  plants,  steamship  lines,  and  industrial  concerns  generally.  lie  continues, 
“the  coal  principally  used  Is  Cardiff  coal,  which  has  high  volatile  properties.  In 
quantities  of  less  than  500  tons  Cardiff  coal  is  sold  at  $9. .50  United  States  currenc.v 
per  ton  deliverwl,  and  in  laiyjer  quantities  at  a  decreasing  price,  $8  per  ton  being 
the  minimum  normal  price  of  steam  coal  in  this  market.  This  will  be  easily  appre- 
ciatetl  as  a  just  minimum  when  it  is  considered  that  charter  freight  on  coal  to  Argen¬ 
tina  is  nominally  from  $3. .50  to  S4  Unitc'd  States  currency  per  ton.” 

In  Buenos  Aires  charcoal  or  gas  is  uschI  for  cooking  in  place  of  coal,  while  in  the 
countiy'  coal  and  wood  are  used.  Coal  for  heating  purposes  usually  is  procured  at 
the  beginning  of  winter  in  May',  for  being  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  it  is  wdnter 
when  in  the  United  States  it  is  summer,  and  vice  versa.  In  small  quantities  for 
domestic  use  coal  costs,  in  United  Stales  currency,  $12  per  ton,  coke  .$14. -50  per  ton, 
and  charcoal  $3. .50  per  200  pounds. 
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Peru  has  15  principal  coal-bearing  areas.  Of  these  the  Department  of  lima  con¬ 
tains  several  important  fields,  the  Provinces  of  Parcpiin  and  Quiruragra  ip  this  depart¬ 
ment  having  one  of  the  largest  and  foremost  coal  fields  in  Peru,  the  estimated  coal 
reserve  of  which  is  720,000,000  tons. 

On  the  east  slope  of  the  Andes  in  tlie  Department  of  Jiinin  are  1,200  square  kilo¬ 
meters  of  coal  formations,  with  coal  runnin,'  50  to  60  per  cent  r  arbon.  The  estimated 
tonnase  is  (KK), 000, 000  tons. 

Along  tho  Pacific  coast,  in  the  Department  of  Tumbes,  occur  coal  deposits  450 
square  miles  in  area.  The  coal  beds  are  exposed  at  tide  level  and  also  outcrop  in  the 
adjacent  hills  and  ravines. 

In  the  Department  of  La  Libertad,  Province  of  Pacasmayo,  there  is  a  coal  field 
extending  from  the  coast  to  Cupisnitpie  ami  Trinidad.  At  ('iipi8iii<|ue  there  is  a 
seam  of  coal  0.6  meter  thick.  The  analysis  of  this  coal  shows:  Moisture  and  volatile 
matter,  17.5;  fixed  carbon,  76.5;  ash,  6. 

In  the  Province  of  Santiago  de  Ohuco  the  coal  formal  ions o<-i'ur  in  a  basin  of  24  sipiare 
kilometers,  with  beds  3  to  5  meters  thick.  In  places  these  coal  stnuns  are  said  to  be  8 
and  even  12  motors  thick.  The  coal  contains  a  high  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon.  The 
district  is  129  kilometers  from  the  j)ort  of  Salaverry  via  Motif. 

The  Provinces  of  San  Pedro  and  Otuzi'o  contain  coal  beds,  in  Otuzco  up  to  6  meters 
thick.  The  coal  averages  60  to  70  jxfr  cent  and  as  high  as  90  per  cent  fixed  carbon. 
Near  Iluaiday  is  a  bed  of  coal  of  very  high  (piality  1.5  meters  thick,  and  a  lower  bed 
2.3  meters  thick.  The  coal  res<uve  of  this  field  is  estimated  at  over  15,000,OtK)  tons. 

In  the  Department  of  Ancash,  Province  of  ('ajatambo,  is  an  imj)or1ant  coal  region. 
At  Oyen  the  coal  seam  is  over  8  meters  thick.  The  deposits  are  2(M)  kilometers  from 
the  port  of  Iluacho, 

In  the  Department  of  t’ajamarca  coal  occurs.  A  bed  of  anthracite  0.75  meters  thick, 
containing  84  to  87  per  cent  carbon,  exists  in  Cajambamha  Province.  In  Phota 
Province,  245  kilometers  from  the  Pacific,  four  seams  of  anthracate  are  said  to  occur, 
ranging  from  4  to  20  motors  in  thickness.  The  coal  re.serve  is  estimated  at  700,000,000 
tons. 

Among  the  other  departments  containing  coal  are  Piura,  Lambayeque,  lluanuco, 
lluancavilica,  and  Ica;  in  the  Andes  and  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  the 
Departments  of  Amazonas,  S^an  Martin,  and  I.oreto.  There  is  also  coal  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Andes  in  Apurimac  and  Puzco,  as  well  as  in  Puno,  north  of  Lake  Titicaca; 
and  Mo(iuegua,  and  on  tho  coast  at  Morro  de  Sama,  in  the  Department  of  Tacna. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  Peru  contains  a  considerable  coal  res(srve,  but  these  coal  fields 
are  as  yet  but  slightly  developed.  This  being  so,  is  there  at  present  much  chance  of 
these  Peruvian  coals  competing  with  c'oal  imported  into  Peru  from  foreign  countries? 
(Concerning  this  subject  Eduardo  lligginson,  consul  general  of  Peru  at  New  York  (lity, 
stated  to  the  writer  that  transportation  facilities  from  the  c'oal  fields  to  the  coast  cities 
an^  as  yet  so  poor  and  carrying  rates  so  high  that  native  coal  can  not  compete  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  with  foreign  coal.  Put  as  the  coal  fields  become  developed  and  transportation  is 
made  easier  the  coal  and  other  nonmetallic  and  metallic  mineral  deposits  will  increa.«e 
in  importance  and  value.  He  considers  that  this  is  the  time  for  Americans  to  grasp 
tho  opportunities  awaiting  them  in  Peru,  for  he  thinks  that,  as  soon  as  the  European 
war  is  over,  Germany  and  England  will  endeavor  to  enter  the  field. 

Ecumlor  —  occurs  in  quantity  in  several  places  in  Ecuador,  especially  in  the 
Province  of  Canar,  at  Cojitambo,  Mangan,  and  liiblian,  where  the  coal  is  said  to  he  of 
excellent  <}uality.  This  region  is  not  more  than  50  miles  south  of  the  Guayaquil  & 
Quito  Railway,  but  due  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  it  has  been  impossible  to 
develop  this  coal  field  with  profit. 

North  of  Quito,  at  San  Antonio  de  Pomasipii,  are  beds  of  anthracite. 

Coal  is  reported  to  have  been  found  at  Calacali,  Tatacunga,  Rio  Puncuyacu,  and 
Nanegal. 


THE  “SHIl’  HOCK,”  NEW  MEXICO,  U.  S.  A 


On  the  Navajo  Indian  Heservation  in  New  Mexico  there  is  an  enormous  rook  risinK  out  of  the  hare  desert  and  toweriiis  some  l,ti(Ml  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country.  This  majestic  rock,  which  no  man  has  scaled  and  which  from  certain  directions  resembles  a  ship  under  full  sail,  is  a  famous  landmark  and  can  be 
seen  from  four  States. 
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Hill  thoiigli  coal  its  thus  known  to  occur,  there  aro  no  coal  mines  actually  in  ojieral  ion 
in  Ecuador. 

ro/o»i6i'a.— ('oal-b(‘aring  formations  of  post -Cretaceous  age  are  found  in  many  of  llie 
Depart ments  of  Colomhia,  and,  judging  hy  the  outcrops,  must  underlie  very  extensive 
areas.  The  formations  consist  of  stntms  of  coal  interhedde<l  with  coarse  sandstom*  anil 
clayi'y  shales.  Tlie  bituminous  coal  seams,  varying  in  thickness  from  0.0  nuiter  to  1 .2 
meters  each,  and  fairly  uniform  in  character,  aro  known  to  occur.  Tliere  ar.i  also 
small  areas  of  Paleozoic  coal-bearing  formations,  but  they  aro  not  of  any  grt'at  itniior- 
tanc<“. 

The  largest  coal  fields  occur  in  tin*  l>epai1ments  of  Cauca  and  Vall<“.  Coal,  also,  is 
found  in  the  l>e])artments  of  ('undinamarca,  Hoyaca,  Antioipiia,  Xarino,  and  in  small 
patches  in  some  of  the  other  Deitarlmenis.  'I'here  is  a  small  amount  of  coal  mined  in 
t'undinamarca  and  Hoyaca  and  this  is  used  for  railway,  metallurgical,  and  domestic 
consumiitiim. 

Although  Colombia  possesses  coal  fields  of  h<*r  own,  the  coal  is  mined  at  compara¬ 
tively  few  jilaces  and  on  such  a  small  scale  that  foreign  coal  has  to  be  imported  into 
the  country.  United  States  Vice  Consul  Charles  A\’.  Doherty,  of  Cailagena,  states  in 
t'onsular  Trade  Deports  that  "for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  Ik),  l!(14,  the  entry  of 
bituminous  coal  intothe  port  of  Cartagena  totaled  $29,018.  ( )f  thisamount,  the  United 

States  suiijilied  $2ti,:{78,  and  the  United  Kingdom  $2, tilt).”  I’ractically  all  of  this 
coal  iinpoil(Ml  at  Cartagena  was  for  the  use  of  the  Cartagena-t'oloinbia  Dailway  & 
Navigation  ('o..  to  which  corporation  the  coal  came  consigned  in  .shipload  lots. 

Vennueld  —  The  Xaricual  coal  field  extends  from  the  River  t^uerecual  on  the  .south 
to  the  mountain  chain  of  Xaricual  on  the  north.  Xumerous  coal  .seams  are  repotled, 
generally  striking  ea.st  and  west  and  dipping  50°  south.  It  has  been  e.stimated  that 
40  .sipiare  miles  underlain  by  the  Xaricual  coal  contains  5,500,000  tons  of  this  coal. 
The  valleys  of  Xaricual,  Capirricual,  and  Tocoropo  are  said  to  have  an  "inexhaustible 
amount  of  coal.”  Near  the  Araguita,  a  tributary  of  the  River  Xaricual,  occur  six 
seams  of  coal  having  an  average  thickne.ss  of  1.20  meters  (‘ach. 

The  national  navy  yard  and  dry  dock  obtains  coal  from  mines  near  Coro  and  Guanta, 
Venezuela.  The  coal  used  i.s  slack,  which  is  first  mixed  with  tar  and  then  jire.ss.'d 
into  sipiare  blocks  of  2:1  jiounds  each.  All  of  the  Venezuelan  warships  are  suiiplied 
with  this  coal. 

The  Navajo  Fair  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  account  of  the  sixth 
annual  fair  of  the  Navajo  Indians  held  on  their  reservation  in  New 
Mexico  (r.  8.  A.),  which  appears  in  a  recent  nuinher  of  the  Red 
Man,  the  excellent  monthly  magazine  published  and  printed  by  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.  The  following  reproduction  of 
portions  of  the  article  give  some  of  the  salient  features,  showing  the 
jirogress  being  made  by  these  wards  of  the  United  States,  many  of 
whose  activities  and  customs  reflect  their  former  state  of  culture, 
although  materially  modified  hy  the  civilizing  influences  of  their 
recent  tutelage. 

On  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  there  is  an  enormous  rock  rising 
out  of  the  hare  desert  and  towering  some  1 ,600  feet  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  This  majestic  rock,  which  no  man  has  scaled,  and  which 
from  certain  directions  resembles  a  ship  under  fuU  sail,  is  a  famous 
landmark  and  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  from  four  States.  About 
10  miles  below  the  rock,  in  a  beautiful  cottonwood  grove  by  the  side 
of  the  San  Juan  River,  is  tlie  Government  school  and  agency  where 


('oiiftosy  of  The  Ked  Man.^ 


A  NAVAJO  SIIA'KRSMITH  AND  HIS  KXHIBITS. 


I’pper:  The  Navajo  silversmith  at  work.  Center:  Stiver  bracelets  of  artistic  designs  made  by 
hand  by  Navajo  Indians,  bower:  Handmade  silver  spoons  by  the  same  workmen. 
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the  Navajo  Indian  Fair  is  held  each  fall  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent. 

The  sixth  annual  fair,  held  September  17,  18,  and  19,  1914,  was  in 
every  way  most  successful.  Every  community  in  a  reservation  of 
about  6,000  square  miles  contributed  toward  the  display,  and  the 
traders  spared  no  pains  in  arranging  the  exhibits  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  It  was  held  in  a  large  square  inclosed  for  this  purpose, 
the  four  sides  roofed  and  open  toward  the  center.  This  covered 
space  was  divided  among  the  various  Indian  traders,  each  of  whom 
Innl  charge  of  the  exhibits  from  his  own  section  of  the  reservation. 
The  whole  formed  an  attractive  scene  the  beautiful  Navajo  blankets, 
more  than  a  thousand  of  them,  completely  lined  the  booths  all  around 
the  open  center,  and  covered  them  in  front.  The  blankets  served  as 
background  for  the  many  and  varied  other  exhibits — fruits,  grains, 
vegetables,  baskets,  and  the  beautifully  wrought  work  of  the  Navajo 
silversmiths. 

In  several  of  the  exhibit  booths  Navajo  women  were  weaving  their 
famous  blankets,  the  best  of  which  being  generally  in  the  natural 
colors  of  gray,  black,  white,  and  brown,  woven  in  many  pleasing  de¬ 
signs.  The  celebrated  and  more  expensive  outline  blankets  with 
their  intricate  patterns  and  bright  colors  came  mostly  from  the  Teas 
Nopas  section.  Each  section  of  the  reservation  seems  to  have  its 
own  characteristic  blankets. 

Three  silversmiths,  each  in  a  small  tent  with  the  appurtenances  of 
his  trade,  interested  visitors  with  their  work  of  transforming  money 
and  other  silver  into  bracelets,  pins,  rings,  etc.  Two  of  the  displays 
had  magnificent  arrays  of  silver  articles,  both  for  use  and  ornament, 
the  useful  consisting  of  different  styles  of  spoons,  forks,  napkin  rings, 
etc.  Blue  turquoise  is  much  used  for  sets  in  bracelets  and  other 
silver  ornaments  made  by  the  Navajos. 

Naturally  the  San  Juan  or  Shiprock  school  exhibit  attracted  much 
attention.  It  included  many  fine  specimens  of  the  products  of  tlie 
gardens,  fields,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  as  well  as  blankets  made  in 
the  school  by  the  girls;  also  samples  of  the  dried  fruit  and  vegetables 
and  canned  peaches  and  other  fruit  prepared  by  the  girl  students. 

The  attending  crowds  were  cared  for  in  the  various  buildings  and 
in  two  encampments,  one  of  white  visitors  in  a  cottonwood  grove  by 
the  lake  and  another  still  larger  of  Navajos  on  the  sandy  plain.  The 
number  of  Indians  in  attendance  was  estimated  at  from  5,000  to  8,000. 

The  Indian  encampment  had  its  share  in  the  entertainment.  Then* 
was  a  jni-be-chi,  or  ceremonial  dance*,  in  progress  there.  This  was 
in  charge  of  a  medicine  man.  White  visitors  were  admitted  after¬ 
noons  to  the  ceremonial  hogan  (lodge)  to  see  the  sand  paintings. 
For  the  sand  paintings  a  space,  jierhaps  10  feet  square,  is  smoothed 
off  in  the  center  of  the  dirt  floor,  where  skillful  workers,  under  the 


Courtosy  of  tht*  K«-«l  Man. 


BABY  SHOW  AT  THE  NAVAJO  INDIAN  FAIR. 


KormiriK  the  baekfiround  of  the  picture  mav  be  seen  specimens  of  the  artistic  I)lankets  woven  try  tlie  Navajo  Indians.  Tliese  are  mostly  in  the  tiat ural colors,  cray,  black 
white,  and  Irrown.  The  celebrated  and  more  expensive  outline  Irlankets,  with  their  intricate  patterns  and  l)rit:ht  colors,  come  mostly  from  the  Teas  Nospa.s'  section 
.\n  intercstin);  feature  of  the  fair  was  the  lialty  show,  in  whicli  premiums  were  Kiven  to  the  three  prettiest  and  cleanest  babies  on  exhi'lrition. 


PAX  AAFEKICA  IX  THE  AlAliAZIXES. 
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(liiTction  of  tlu*  modiciiu'  luan.  oxocuto  a  jiictuiv  as  ('xiiuisito  and 
ilainty  in  its  way  as  a  water  eolor.  Their  materials  are  powdered 
roeks  of  different  eolors  and  powdered  charcoal,  also  pollen  savcal 
from  the  corn.  The  pictures  rcjircscnt  conventionalized  figures  of 
the  corn  plant  and  of  the  ya-he-ehis — the  fancifully  adorned  figures 
that  dance  at  night.  Each  night,  at  intervals  throughout  the  entin* 
night,  in  a  circle  lighted  by  bonfires  and  surrounded  by  a  hushed  and 
solemn  assembly,  a  number  of  ya-be-chis.  who  luive  practiced  long 
and  carefully,  enter  and  perform  their  rythmic  dance  to  the  music 
of  their  own  weird  song.  On  the  last  night  these  ya-he-chis  wear 
false  faces  representing  the  heads  of  animals,  and  have  their  bodies 
covered  witli  a  white  eartli,  and  are  otlierwise  decorated  witli  gar¬ 
lands  made  from  evergreen,  which  they  have  brought  a  long  distance 
from  the  mountains  for  tliis  purpose. 

In  strong  contrast  with  these  glimpses  into  the  Navajo  native 
customs  is  the  heautifid  school  a  short  half  mile  distant.  Visitors 
were  welcomed  and  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  dormi¬ 
tories,  barns,  and  other  buildings;  the  beautiful  lawns,  gartlens,  and 
fields;  the  perfect  irrigation  system;  the  fine  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  ami  the  many  evidences  on  every  side  of  capable  manage- 
numt.  Not  the  least  of  the  visitors'  pleaseil  surprise  was  expressed 
at  the  intelligence  and  polite  conduct  of  the  pupils  who  showed  the 
people  about  and  answered  their  inquiries. 

La  Ciudad  de  Boston  is  the  title  of  a  descrijitive  article  published 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Spanish  etlition  of  The  Bri.i.ETix,  which 
carries  consideralile  information  regarding  that  city.  The  following 
rtVume  may  be  of  interest  to  tlie  general  readers  of  the  English 
edition. 

In  every  great  city  some  special  features  stand  out  more  promi¬ 
nently  than  all  ot hex’s.  Boston  is  noted  for  its  learning,  its  music 
and  art,  its  traditions,  its  great  library,  and  its  historic  associations, 
wliich  date  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  country.  The  city  is 
popularly  known  as  “The  Hub,”  and,  including  the  metropolitan 
district — that  is,  the  numerous  adjacent  suburbs  which  surround  it — 
it  boasts  of  a  population  of  over  a  million  and  a  half,  thus  giving  it 
fourth  place  in  the  rank  of  cities  of  tlie  United  States. 

Boston,  which  is  the  cajiital  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  is 
situated  on  a  peninsula  that  juts  into  Massachusetts  Bay.  Many 
yearn  ago  this  body  of  land  was  pear-shaped  with  the  larger  end  out¬ 
ward,  but  the  long  marshy  nock  of  land  has  been  reclaimed  from  tlu* 
waters  of  the  bay  and  the  city’s  area  increased  from  730  acres  to 
1,S2!)  acres,  while  a  number  of  suburban  towns  have  been  recently 
annexed,  thereby  giving  Boston  to-day  about  43  square  miles  of  area. 

The  approach  to  Boston  from  the  sea  reminds  one  of  the  harbor 
of  Rio  tie  Janeiro,  on  account  of  the  many  islands  that  dot  the  bay, 
75T0— mill,  r.— ir> - s 


roMNfOXWKALTlI  AVKNUE,  UOSTON. 

This  is  one  of  (he  finest  and  most  arisloeratic  avenues  in  tlieeounlry.  It.  is2J()feet  wide  and  links  (he  central  section  of  the  city  with  the  outer  park  system.  There  are  four  rows 
of  shade  trees,  the  two  center  rows,  together  with  the  grassy  parking,  aflording  a  retreat  for  tired  pedest  rians,  while  the  magnificent  residences  along  the  way  are  the  homes  of 
vast  wealth  ami  refinement. 


Situated  in  a  commanding  position  on  a  hit'll  hiil  is  the  Capitol  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Its  ohiest 
portion  was  erected  in  170.') -its,  hut  additions  ami  enlartiements  made  at  various  times  since  then  have 
made  the  huiiiiitiR  an  imposing  ami  most  modern  structure.  The  huge  giliied  tiome  is  a  conspicuous 
^  iamlmark,  and  wheniilitminate  i  at  night  may  lie  seen  for  many  miles  in  all  (iirect ions.  AVithin  the 

y  btiiiding  are  the  halts  of  State  iegislation. 

s 


THE  SOCTH  STATION",  UOSTOX. 


One  of  the  targest  raitway  stations  in  the  worid,  covering  an  area  of  11}  acres.  It  was  completed  in  1898, 
at  a  cost  of  $U, IKK), 000:  4(K)  trains  are  dispatched  (iaily  from  the  28  tracks  itmier  its  roof. 
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THE  I'XTHEir  HAKDEN. 

In  llio  lioarl  of  Most  on  is  I  ho  (onnnon,  and  adjoin  in);  it  I  ho  I’uldio  Cardon.  Thoforinor  is  a  piihlic  n’sorvation  of  somo  )s  aoros,  with  lar);o  aroas  adapt  oil  for  |ilay);ruij^s, 
and  ono  of  tho  most  popular  rooroation  sjiots  in  tho  oity.  Kow  parks  in  tho  world,  moroovor,  aro  ohorishorl  moro  alliH'tionatoly  for  thoir  historioal  assiH'iatidns.  sfop- 
aratod  from  tho  Cominon  hy  a  wido  strool  is  tho  I’nldio  (iardon,  a  hoantifnlly  oultivatod  iiark  dottod  with  flowor  bods  and  ooiitainin);  an  artificial  pond  so  irrojtnlarly 
shajiod  as  to  ajipear  oxtensivo,  althou);li  in  actual  area  it  is  less  than  4  acres. 


THE  BOSTON'  I’l  HEIC  LIBUAKY. 

Boston  has  the  largest  free  circulating  library  in  the  United  States.  Its  origin  dates  back  to  and  from 
that  time,  by  gift  of  countless  private  collections  of  Vmoks  and  by  liberal  grants  of  money,  its  volumes 
have  grown  to  many  thousands.  One  notable  feature  is  the  (ieorge  Tickitor  collection  of  Spani.sh  and 
I’ortuguese  books. 


THE  rHUISTI.VN  St'IEN’CE  TEMPLE  .\T  BOSTON'. 

A  striking  stone  structure,  rising  to  the  loftv  height  of  220  feet,  toppetl  by  a  magnificent  dome,  and  with 
an  auditorium  of  o.tKM)  seating  capacity.  It  has  a  meiodious chime  of  liells  which  are  rung  with  ph'asing 
frequency.  This  is  the  first  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist;  The  Mother  Church,  .so  called.  The  building 
on  the  left  of  the  church  is  the  home  ol  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  one  of  the  yoimgest  of  Boston's 
newspapers.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  present  the  daily  news  in  attractive  form,  with  special  attention  to  mat¬ 
ters  reflecting  progre.ss,  development,  and  humanitarian  uplift.  It  devotes  special  pages  to  the  news 
trom  Central  and  South  .America. 
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throe  of  which  tlio  State  of  Massachusetts  donated  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  fortification  purposes. 

As  early  as  1614  it  is  recorded  that  a  ])arty  under  .fohn  Smith 
visited  the  site  of  Boston,  and  7  years  later  there  were  some  attempts 
at  settlement  by  the  Pilgrims  who  had  previously  landed  at  Plymouth, 
not  many  miles  away,  hut  it  was  not  until  162S  that  a  regularly 
appointed  governor  arrived  in  the  jierson  of  John  Emlecott.  In  16J0 
the  name  of  Boston  was  given  to  the  settlement  which  had  jireviously 
been  known  as  Trimountaine,  from  the  three  lofty  hills  that  dominated 
the  place. 

Boston  grew  rapidly,  soon  becoming  a  settlement  of  great  imjior- 
tance.  Streets  were  laid  out  on  a  grand  scale,  but,  unfortunately,  no 
one  could  foretell  the  future,  and  many  mistakes  were  made  in 
planning.  In  correcting  these  errors  of  the  jiioneers  the  city  spent 
in  the  years  from  1822  to  1880  about  827,00(),00()  in  merely  altering 
streets. 

Like  most  great  cities,  Boston  has  not  escaped  the  destructive 
agent,  lire.  In  1872  the  city  was  almost  wiped  out  of  existence, 
hundreds  of  buildings,  of  which  many  were  brick  and  granite,  were 
destroyed,  inflicting  a  loss  of  875,000,000.  The  recuperative  power 
was  quickly  shown,  however,  and  in  two  years  the  whole  area  de¬ 
stroyed  arose  into  a  magnificent  new  city  with  scarcely  a  trace  of 
ruin.  This  catastrojdie  served  also  another  purpose,  and  many 
wider  streets  and  boulevards  date  from  the  fire. 

Boston  was  not  incorporated  until  1822,  on  which  date  it  legally 
became  a  cit}’,  but  from  time  to  time  it  passed  through  many  forms 
of  Government,  none  of  which  proved  cpiite  satisfactory  until  IblO, 
when  a  new  charter  became  effective.  The  mayor  is  elected  by 
popular  vote  for  a  four-year  term;  but  he  may  be  recalled  after  two 
years  if  the  people  so  vote  in  connection  with  certain  State  elections. 
All  administrative  oflices  are  under  the  mayor,  wh(>  may  remove 
ofliceholders  if  sufficient  cause  exists;  the  whole  city  is  under  civil- 
service  rules  and  the  eight-hour  law  prevails  in  all  dcjiartments. 

Of  Boston’s  population  of  670,585  persons,  about  35  jier  cent  are 
foreign  born  and  72  per  cent  wholly  or  in  jiart  of  foreign  jiarentage. 
Irish,  English-Canadian,  llussian,  Italian,  English,  and  German  are  the 
predominating  races  of  foreignei’s  and  in  numbei’s  rank  about  in  the 
order  given.  There  are  various  foreign  colonies  where  nationalities 
segregate  and  thus  divide  the  city  into  distinctive  sections,  giving  it 
a  most  cosmopolitan  character. 

As  regards  imports,  the  city  is  the  second  of  the  I’nited  States,  and 
in  the  export  of  cattle,  meat,  and  dairy  products,  it  is  second  only  to 
New  York.  It  is  also  the  largest  fish  and  the  largest  wool  market  in 
the  country.  The  city’s  annual  export  and  imjiort  trade  amounts  to 
$225,000,000;  of^this  amount  about  $100,000,000  represents  imports 


BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT. 

Located  on  Breed’s  Hill,  Charlestown,  the  monument  stands  as  a  memorial  to  the  colonists  who  fell  in¬ 
battle  against  the  British  forcas,  June  17,  1775.  It  marks  approximately  the  spot  where  Col.  William 
I’rascott  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  battle,  when  he  gave  the  signal  to  Are  by  waving  his  sword.  A  spir¬ 
ited  statue  in  bronze  of  Col.  Prescott  fronts  the  monument  and  represents  the  American  commander 
repressing  his  impatient  men,  as  the  enemy  advances  up  the  hill,  with  the  warning  words:  “  Don’t  fire 
till  I  tell  you!  Don’t  Are  till  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyesi  ”  The  monument  is  built  in  courses  of 
granite,  is  30  feet  square  at  the  base  and  220  feet  high.  Work  on  this  memorial  commenced  in  1825,  but 
it  was  not  until  1842  that  the  Anal  stone  was  hoisted.  The  following  year  it  was  dedicated  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  President  Tyler  with  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  Daniel  Webster  as  the  orator. 


tuemo::t  street,  hostox. 

An  attractive  se:'ti(in  of  tlie  sluiin^iiiR  district.  The  building  witli  the  tall,  graceful  si)ire  in  the 
background  is  tlie  historic  I’ark  Street  Church,  dating  from  ISOlt.  It  is  marked  as  the  place 
in  which  “America”  was  first  imt)licly  sung.  Among  the  great  men  who  iiave  .spoken  from 
its  i)uli)it  are  William  l.loyd  (jarrison  and  Charles  Sumner. 


STATE  STREET,  HOSTOX. 

This  is  one  of  the  original  streets  which,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  is  extremely  narrow,  but 
the  many  fine  business  houses  along  its  sides  represent  millions  of  dollars  in  Hie  commercial 
and  bauKing  world,  which  have  caused  it  to  be  known  as  the  Wall  Street  of  Hoston.  in 
the  distance  may  be  seen  the  old  Statehouse,  one  of  the  most  ancietit  structures  ot  the  city. 


HAKVARD  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Tlie  medical  school  of  Harvard  is  located  in  the  Back  Bay  section  of  the  citv  of  Boston.  This  department 
compri.ses  a  noble  group  of  five  marble  structures,  the  central,  white-pillared  administration  building 
facing  an  open  court.  The  four  other  buildings  are  designed  for  laboratory  purposes  and  are  all  con¬ 
structed  on  one  general  plan,  two  parallel  wings  united  by  an  amphitheater. 


FANEUIL  HALL,  BOSTON. 

This  historic  edifice,  known  as  the  “Cradle  of  .\merican  Liberty,”  was  originally  i)resented  to  the  city  in 
1742,  by  Peter  Faneuii,  a  Huguenot  merchant,  hut  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  ITfil.  It  was  reconstructed  on 
the  original  plan  in  IsttH.  The  hall  proper  is  used  for  public  meetings,  and  was  the  .scene  of  numerous 
stirring  gatherings  in  Revolutionary,  .\holitinn,  and  later  times.  Below  and  adjacent  to  the  building 
is  the  yuincy  Market,  a  crowded  and  busy  scene  in  the  mornings. 


THE  BOSTON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING. 

The  local  organization  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  active  commercial  bodies  in  the  United  States.  The 
building  is  situated  on  India  Street  and  is  made  of  hea\'y  gray  granite.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  its 
rounded  front,  with  turreted  dormer  windows  and  conical  tower,  has  a  unique  appearance. 
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iiiul  .?  125, ()()(), ()()()  ox])orts.  Tho  exports  consist  of  cattle,  bread- 
stuffs,  leatlier,  agricultural  iiupleinents,  etc.,  while  the  imports  are 
"euerally  raw  jiroducts,  such  as  iron,  steel,  liides,  sugar,  chemicals, 
fruits,  fish,  etc,  Shi|)s  aggregating  a  total  of  5, 000, 000  tons  hurden 
arrive  and  depart  from  Boston  i)iers  annually. 

But  it  is  not  in  foreign  commerce  that  Boston  claims  distinction. 
Her  factories  are  numhered  h}’  thousands  and  include  the  production 
of  almost  every  variety  of  goods.  In  1905,  which  was  an  average 
year,  the  factory  output  was  worth  $184,351,163.  These  products 
Include  clothing,  confectionery,  watches,  lirpiors,  .sewing  machines, 
sugar,  cotton,  leather,  pianos,  machinery  of  all  descriptions,  etc. 
Added  to  the  above  are  the  goods  made  l)y  hand,  which  reach  an 
enormous  annual  value.  Piano  making  dates  from  1823,  and  the 
manufacture  of  ready-to-wear  clothing  was  started  in  1830. 

Boston  Common  is  the  name  of  the  city’s  most  noted  park;  it  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  and  contains  48  acres, 
and  has  been  a  public  reservation  since  1634.  It  is  cherished  for 
its  associations,  and  formerly  no  boy’s  athletic  training  was  con¬ 
sidered  complete  until  he  had  played  ball  on  Boston  Common.  Other 
parks  are  numerous;  the  Metropolitan  system  of  parks  extends 
around  the  city  on  a  radius  of  10  or  12  miles  from  the  city's  center 
and  embraces  10,000  acres,  with  more  than  100  miles  of  walks  and 
drives.  These  parks  give  pleasure  and  enjoyment  to  a  large  number 
of  persons,  especially  to  people  of  moderate  means.  All  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  parks  have  already  cost  about  $13,000,000  and  embrace  a 
total  of  17,000  acres,  all  open  for  pleasure  and  recreation. 

In  music  the  New  England  metropolis  equals  if  it  does  not  surpass 
all  United  States  cities,  excepting  possibly  New  York.  One  society 
dates  from  1815;  another,  the  Harvard  Association,  from  1837; 
while  the  Symphony  Orchestra  is  famous  all  over  the  country. 

For  many  years  Boston  was  the  undisputed  literary  center  of  the 
United  States,  but  recent  years  have  more  evenly  distributed  this 
talent  throughout  the  country.  The  visitor  who  rides  about  the 
streets  sees  monuments  on  all  sides  erected  in  memory  of  great 
writers,  such  as  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Alcott,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  and  hosts  of  others  famous  in  literature. 

The  people  of  Boston  are  great  readers,  and  their  public  library, 
containing  over  a  million  volumes,  loaned  in  a  recent  year  1 ,500,000 
hooks  to  the  general  public.  In  tho  Spanish  and  Portuguese  de¬ 
partments  there  are  nearly  7,000  volumes;  there  are  2,193  hooks  on 
the  history  of  women,  and  more  than  100,000  volumes  on  history, 
biography,  geography,  etc. 

As  an  educational  center  no  city  in  the  country  surpasses  Boston. 
The  oldest  institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  Harvard 
University,  is  located  in  Cambridge,  a  part  of  Boston  hut  separated 


CATHEDRAL  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS,  HOSTON. 

Located  in  the  section  called  the  Soitth  End,  the  cathedral  is  the  largest  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
\e\v  Ensland.andinsome  respects  the  finest.  It  isinthe  early  Enitlish  Gothic  style.  The  interior  is 
richly  designed  anil  emhellished.  In  the  front  yard  of  the  edifice  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Columbus  by 
.\Iois  Riiyetis,  a  rejilica  of  the  statue  in  Santo  Domingo. 


COPLEY  I’LAZA  HOTEL,  COPLEY  SQCARE,  BOSTON’. 

This  is  one  of  Boston’s  newest  hostelries.  It  is  eonstrtteted  of  Rnniite,  anil,  while  ptirposely  plain  looking 
front  the  exterior,  its  interior  is  most  stimpttiotisly  furnished.  It  eovers  an  entire  liloek. 


The  Boston  Opera  Company  was  incorporated  in  lOOS  and  through  the  munifieence  of  Ehen  I).  Jordan 
t  he  erection  of  an  opera  ho'tise  was  made  itossible.  The  htiildinK  stands  on  Hunt  iiiKton  .V  ventie,  not  far 
from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Symphony  Hall,  and  other  centers  of  art,  music,  and  education. 
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from  it  by  the  Charles  River.  Here  students  from  all  parts  of  this 
country  and  from  many  foreign  lands  {gather  to  enjoy  the  unlimited 
privilefies  and  advantages.  Numerous  other  colleges  and  universities, 
in  which  are  taught  every  subject  that  makes  for  cidture,  relinement, 
and  development  in  its  most  liberal  interpretation,  are  attended  by 
many  thousands  of  young  jieople  of  both  sexes.  The  public  school 
system  also  is  most  highly  developed  and  of  course  is  free  to  every 
child  of  the  cit}". 

Faneuil  Hall,  the  “cradle  of  American  liberty,”  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  every  American,  stiU  stands  in  Boston  and  from  the  earliest  times 
has  been  the  scene  of  oratory  and  patriotic  gatherings.  To-day  the 
famous  old  building  is  the  headcpiarters  of  the  oldest  military  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  country,  a  crack  compaii}’  that  was  formed  in  1688 
and  that  has  seen  service  in  many  wars  and  is  honored  wherever  it 
goes,  although  its  ranks,  of  course,  are  constantly  being  recruited  as 
the  older  members  pass  away. 

This  ancient  structure  is  only  one  of  the  many  buildings  whose 
history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  I’nited  States. 
The  monument  on  Bunker  Hill  stands  as  a  reminder  of  stormy  days 
when  blood  flowed  freely  in  Boston’s  streets  and  in  many  a  village 
near  by;  the  old  North  Church,  too,  still  stands,  a  reminder  of  the 
famous  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  when  he  alarmed  the  colonists 
at  the  approach  of  the  British  (Apr.  19,  1775). 


The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico.  Compiled  and  chronologically  arransied  with 
historical,  i;enoalo>rical,  srcop:rai)hical,  and  other  annotations,  hy  authority  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico.  My  Italph  Kinerson  Twitchell.  In  two  volnines. 
Cellar  Hapids,  Iowa,  The  Torch  Press,  l!tl4.  Price,  812. 

A  valuable  collection  of  documents  compiled  by  one  who  i.^'  a  reco<;nized  authority 
on  Xew  Mexican  history.  This  com])ilation  is  sj)ecially  valuable  to  Latin  Americans 
as  bearin':  on  the  early  history  of  Northern  Mexico. 

The  Annual  Register.  A  review  of  jtublic  events  at  home  and  abroad  fortheyear  I!tl4. 
London  .  .  .  l,oni:mans.  (Jreen  &  Co.,  191.5.  xii,  .504,  lllli  p.  8°.  Price.  8li. 
An  exjjositioii  of  the  world's  jxilitical  and  economical  develo]>ment  dnrim:  the  year, 
with  one  cha])ter,  paires  4.52  to  494,  devoted  to  all  America. 

Semicentennial  History  of  West  Virginia.  My  .lames  Morton  Callahan  .  .  .  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Semicentennial  Commission  of  West  Vir!:inia  [Charlestown],  1912. 
ix,  .594  ]>.  ])ls.  fold.  map.  8°.  Price,  81.75. 

Practically  a  com])lete  handbook  on  the  history  and  develoi)ment  of  West  Virginia. 

A  List  of  Geographical  Atlases  in  the  Library  of  Coinjiress,  with  bibliographical  notes. 
Com]»iled  under  the  direction  of  Philip  Lee  Phillijts,  Chief,  Division  of  Ma]>s 
and  Charts.  Volume  IL  Washington.  1914.  cxxxvii,  1020  p.  4°.  Price,  81 .25. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  v(dume  is  intended  as  a  supj)lement  to  the  two  volumes  of  the  “List  ”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1909.  Fully  indexed  and  so  arranged  that  desired  information  can  be 
(piickly  secured.  Useful  and  interesting  additions  to  the  titles  are  the  compiler's 
notes,  making  this  work,  when  taken  together  with  volumes  1  and  2,  a  history  of  the 
world's  atlasses  which  will  probably  be  considered  the  standard  for  years  to  come. 

Panama  in  1915.  Edited  by  the  •'Panama  Morning  Journal,”  under  the  direction  of 
.1.  A.  Arosemena.  Panama  Citv,  Morales  A  Ilodri'guez,  1915.  220  j).  illus. 

ina|).  4°. 

.\  description  and  history  of  the  Re’public  of  Panama,  with  text  in  English  and 
Spanish. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book.  Statistical  and  historical  annual  of  the  states  of  the 
world  for  the  year  1!)1.5.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltic  .  .  .  assisted  by  M.  Ej)stein  .  .  . 
London,  Macmillan  and  company,  1915.  Ixxxiv,  1.520  ]).  12°.  Price,  82. 

This  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  librarian,  who  has  learned  to  depend  u])on 
Mr.  Keltie's  compilation  for  the  latest  available  statistical  data  on  finance,  <M)mmerce. 
education,  defense,  history,  area  and  population,  j)roduction  and  industry,  for  each 
country  or  colony  in  the  world.  The  completeness  of  the  sections  on  the  American 
republics  will  especially  a])peal  to  those  interested  in  their  development. 

An  Atlas  of  Economic  Geography.  My  J.  (J.  Martholomew  .  .  .  with  an  introduction 
by  L.  W.  Lyde  .  .  .  London,  Oxford  University  ])ress,  1914.  Ixvi  p.  of  text. 
1)4  col.  maps.  4°.  Price,  81.75. 

The  agricultural  and  mineral  jjrodiU'ts  of  the  Americas  are  clearly  set  forth  on  the 
ma))s  of  this  atlas  and  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union 
is  enriched  by  having  this  book  for  reference  ])ur])oses. 

Spanish  Tales  for  Beginners.  Edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Elijah  Clarence 
Hills  .  .  .  vii,  '298  j).  12°.  Price,  81. 10. 

Modern  Spanish  Lyrics.  Edited  with  introduction,  notes,  and  vocabulary  by  Elijah 
Clarence  Hills  .  .  .  and  S.  Griswold  Morley  .  .  .  Ixxxiii,  425  p.  12°.  Price, 
81 .25. 

Moth  publi.shed  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company  of  New  York,  as  text  books  for  use 
by  the  hundreds  of  students  and  others  studying  the  SpanDh  language.  The  tw(. 
books  have  been  carefully  compiled  and  are  well  ada])ted  for  the  jnirpose  intended. 
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Flags  of  the  World,  past  and  present.  Their  story  and  associations.  By  W.  J.  Gordon . 
With  over  500  illustrations  by  W.  J.  Stokoe.  London,  Frederick  Wame  &  Co. 
1915.  xvi,  256  p.  8®. 

The  flags  of  America  are  given  three-colored  plates  and  are  described  in  one  chapter, 
pages  182-209. 

How  We  Are  Clothed.  By  James  Franklin  Chamberlain  .  .  .  1914.  illus.  x,  235 
p.  12®.  Price,  40  cents. 

How  We  Are  Fed.  By  James  F.  Chamberlain  .  .  .  1914.  xii,  214  p.  12®.  illus. 
Price,  40  cents. 

Part  of  the  “Home  and  world  series,”  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  Commercial  geographies  of  articles  in  daily  use. 

Spanish  Anecdotes.  Arranged  for  translation  and  conversation  by  W.  F.  Giese  .  .  . 
and  C.  D.  Cool  .  .  .  iii,  146  p.  12®,  (Text  entirely  in  Spanish.)  Price,  60 
cents. 

A  Practical  Method  for  Learning  Spanish  in  accordance  with  Ybarra’s  system  of 
teaching  modem  languages.  By  Alejandro  Ybarra,  ix,  326  p.  Price,  |1.  12®. 

A  Spanish  Grammar.  By  E.  C.  Hills  and  J.  D.  M.  Ford.  With  alternative  exercises, 
ix,  340  p.  12®.  Price,  $1.25. 

These  three  books  are  a  part  of  the  modem  language  series  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  They  are  adapted  for  school  work  or  for  students  de¬ 
siring  to  study  Spanish  at  home. 

Spanish  Idioms  with  their  English  equivalents.  102  p.  12®.  2s.  6d. 

Commercial  and  Technical  Terms  in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  together 
with  weights  and  measures  for  the  use  of  schools  and  for  self-instruction.  119  p. 
12®.  2  shillings. 

Written  by  R.  D.  Monteverde  and  published  by  the  firm  of  Whittaker  and  Com¬ 
pany,  London  and  New  York.  These  two  books  are  handy  dictionaries,  small 
enough  to  slip  in  the  pocket,  and  containing  idiomatic  expressions,  both  general 
and  commercial,  which  must  be  understood  by  all  people  using  the  Spanish  language. 

The  “Blue  Book”  of  Guatemala,  1915.  Narrative  and  history  of  the  lives  of  the  most 
prominent  people.  Condensed  history  of  the  Republic.  Special  articles  relative 
to  commerce,  agriculture,  and  mineral  wealth,  based  on  official  statistics.  Colonel 
J.  Bascom  Jones,  editor.  William  T.  Scoullar,  associate  editor.  Miximo  Soto 
Hall,  reviser.  New  Orleans  (Searcy  &  Pfaff),  1915.  406  p.  illus.  col.  pis.  4®. 

This  volume  is  a  real  addition  to  the  books  available  on  Guatemala,  combining  under 
one  cover  a  guide  book,  history,  report  on  economic  conditions,  directory,  biographical 
sketches,  and  industries.  It  is  well  illustrated  with  portraits  of  persons  prominent 
in  the  social,  political,  and  commercial  life  of  the  Republic,  and  by  scenes  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  text  is  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

Ad-em-nel-la.  An  Indian  legendary  love  story  in  verse,  and  other  poems.  By  Ethan 
Allen  Hurst.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Hudson  Press,  1915.  front.,  144  p.  12®. 
Price,  $1. 

A  collection  of  original  poems,  published  for  the  first  time. 

The  Biver  Amazon.  By  Paul  Fountain.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  321  pages. 
1914.  Price,  $2.50. 

The  whole  series  of  adventures  in  South  America  experienced  by  the  author  were 
the  outcome  of  an  overwhelming  sorrow  which  made  him,  not  altogether  reckless, 
but  desperate,  and  careless  of  consequences.  Therefore,  the  reader  of  this  book  has 
some  new  phases  of  life  and  conditions  to  study  that  are  far  out  of  the  ordinary;  of 
scenes  and  incidents  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle  and  high  up  amid  the  fastnesses  of  the 
great  mountains.  The  book  is  intensely  interesting  and  the  personal  experiences 
give  us  many  new  glimpses  of  forest  life  and  conditions.  One  of  these  is  particularly 
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aiiiu.'iiig,  where  the  writer  meets  savages  and  tries  to  trade  with  them;  they  have 
never  l>efore  seen  a  pair  of  scissors  and  the  incidents  that  follow  are  truly  interesting 
to  the  reatler. 

The  traveler  began  his  wamlerings  in  the  Andes  and  followed  and  explored  many 
streams  until  he  came  at  last  to  the  great  Amazon,  which  was  followed  to  its  mouth  at 
Para.  There  are  22  chapters,  beginning  with  the  Amazon  and  its  discovery,  its  source, 
the  great  forest,  the  U<  ayali,  the  Purus,  continuation  of  the  voyage,  the  country  in 
the  vifiiiity  of  the  rivers,  down  stream,  and  finally  a  chapter  on  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Amazon.  Sixteen  illustrations  and  a  map  of  the  great  river  add  to  the  value  of 
the  work. 

Brazil  and  the  Brazilians.  By  G.  J.  Bruce.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New’  York.  307 
pages.  1014.  Price,  $3. 

The  author  sees  a  vast  land  in  the  making;  he  mingles  with  the  people  at  work  in 
the  forests,  on  the  land,  and  in  the  factories;  he  discovers  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
persons  are  actual  producers  than  would  be  found  in  England;  the  remnant  of  the 
old  aristo<’racy  of  Empire  days  are  also  engaged  in  useful  labor,  and  a  bright  outlook 
characterizes  the  worker. 

The  author  \’isitod  many  interior  sections  as  well  as  the  leading  cities  of  the  country 
and  what  he  hears  and  sees  are  most  entertainingly  told.  His  trading  experience 
with  Indians  of  the  upper  Madeira  region  are  full  of  interest  and  throw  much  light 
upon  the  home  life  of  those  primitive  peoples.  The  book  contains  24  chapters;  it 
opens  with  a  brief  glimpse  into  Brazilian  history,  to  he  followed  by  such  subjects  as 
types  of  people,  the  river  system,  industries,  sports,  amusements,  arts,  resources,  rail¬ 
ways  and  shipping,  and  numerous  other  topics  which  both  the  tourist  and  the  trader 
will  fitul  of  inestimable  value.  There  are  eight  well-chosen  illustrations. 

Peru:  A  Land  of  Contrasts.  By  Millicent  Todd.  Little,  Brown  Co.,  Boston.  314 
pages.  1914.  Price,  |2. 

This  book  reveals  the  efforts  of  a  highly  cultured  mind,  and  very  naturally  its 
strongest  appeal  will  be  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  learning  in  its  fullest  dc'gree. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  desert,  the  mountains,  the  jungle — the  three 
natural  divisions  of  the  country.  The  author  visits  these  sections,  sees  their  rare 
beauty,  enjoys  their  charms  as  well  as  delves  into  the  history  of  bygone  ages,  and 
brings  forth  facts  that  are  interewting  and  instructive,  especially  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  Peruvian  history.  The  great  dt«ert,  wdth  its  shifting  sands,  the  loneliness  of 
the  forest  travel3r,  the  mountains  in  their  afterglow',  the  moonlight,  the  ravine,  the 
rivulet,  and  many  other  w'onders  delight  and  charm  the  author. 

The  book  contains  21  chapters.  Numerous  illustrations  from  i)hotographs  aid  in 
making  the  work  attractive. 

Who  Built  the  Panama  Canal?  By  W.  Leon  Pepperman.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  1915.  419  pages.  Price,  $2. 

Now  that  ships  of  the  w'orld  ara  traversing  the  great  waterway  at  Panama  it  seems 
mast  opj)ortune  that  w'e  should  pause  and  give  credit  and  honor  w'here  they  are  due. 
The  author  dedicates  his  book  to  “all  the  men  who  did  the  work  and  helj)ed,  in 
whatever  capacity,  to  bring  about  that  triumph  of  American  enterprise  and  Ameri¬ 
can  ability.”  At  the  very  beginning  the  author  i)ays  a  just  tribute  to  Col.  Goethals; 
he  then  proceeds  to  analyze  early  conditions  on  tlie  Isthmus  and  giv<“s  in  considerable 
detail  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  selwtion  of  Theodore  P.  8honts  as  the  head  of  the 
Second  Isthmian  Commission;  this  is  follow'cHl  by  a  review  of  the  accomjdishments 
of  the  “railroad  men”  who  went  to  the  canal  under  the  Shonts  regime.  Gorgas, 
Wallace,  Stevens,  and  various  other  leaders  are  given  important  places  in  the  great 
undertaking,  as  well  as  ex-Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  under  whoso  administra¬ 
tions  the  work  was  prosecuU'd.  The  ai)pendix  contains  25  pages  of  names  of  persons 
who  actually  pushed  the  work  in  storm  and  suiusliine,  and  who  are  so  w’orthy  of  hon- 
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orable  mention.  The  book  is  intensely  interesting,  and  as  Mr.  Pei)i)erman  was 
himself  closely  associated  with  the  building  of  the  canal  added  interest  attaches 
to  what  he  has  to  say. 

Rubber:  Its  Sources,  Cultivation,  and  Preparation.  Ily  Harold  Hrown,  with  a 
preface  bv  Dr.  Wyndham  R.  Dunstan.  London.  John  Murray.  245  pages. 

1914.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  technical  superintendent  in  the  scientilic  and  technical 
department  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  story  of  rubl  er  is  well 
worth  serious  study  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  important  commodity  in  world 
trade. 

lie  tells  us  that  the  earliest  use  of  rubber  was  made  by  natives  of  Central  and  South 
,\merica,  who  employe<l  the  latex  for  rendering  boots  and  fabrics  water]>roof  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  vessels  of  different  kinds.  For  many  years  after  its  discovery, 
the  substance  was  regarded  in  Eurojie  merely  as  a  curiosity.  In  1770,  however, 
Priestley  suggested  that  it  might  be  emjiloyed  for  erasing  pencil  marks  from  j.ajier, 
from  which  time  its  use  has  gradually  increased. 

There  are  15  chajiters,  beginning  with  a  historic  al  review.  This  is  followed  with 
statements  of  jiroduction  in  the  various  sections  of  the  world,  a  study  of  the  different 
species,  the  i)rei)aration,  chemistry  of  rubber,  etc.  The  estimated  sui)iily  of  rubber 
produced  in  1912  amounted  to  90,000  tons. 

Home  and  Office  Atlas.  C.  S.  Hammond  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  an  atlas  of  the  world  in  convenient  size  for  desk  use.  It  contains  224  pages 
and  many  colored  maps.  There  is  a  compendium  of  U.  S.  census  of  1910,  index  of 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world,  and  much  other  useful  and  often-called- 
for  data.  It  is  a  very  handy  book  to  have  in  the  home  and  about  the  office. 

A  Guide  to  South  America.  By  W.  A.  Hirst.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

1915.  254  p.  8°.  $1.75. 

Including  all  ten  of  the  South  American  Republics  and  a  chapter  on  Panama,  the 
author  has  prcxluced  a  Icook  which  will  be  of  service  to  the  tourist  and  commercial 
traveler.  Arranged  alphabetically  by  countries,  he  treats  briefly  of  the  history  and 
descrii)tion,  commerce,  finance,  with  notes  on  the  principal  cities,  including  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  steamship  lines,  railroads,  hotels,  banks,  and  newspapers.  A  small 
sketch  map  accomjtanies  each  chapter. 

Exporters’  Encyclopaedia.  Published  by  the  Exporters’  Encycloptetlia  Co.,  New 
York.  1915.  1151  p.  8°.  Price,  $7.50. 

A  handbook  of  commercial  information  and  shipjnng  data  relating  to  every  country 
in  the  world.  Under  each  country  are  given  brief  descriptive  and  historical  notes, 
consular  charges  and  regulations,  conversion  tables,  export  commission  houses,  ship¬ 
ping  routes  and  regulations.  The  price  includes  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Export¬ 
ers’  Review  and  the  monthly  corrections  to  the  encyclopedia. 

South  America.  A  Geography  Reader.  By  Isaiah  Bowman,  assistant  profe.«sor  of 
geography  in  Yale  University.  Chicago.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  1915.  354, 
xxii  p.  illus.  12°.  Price,  75  cenU. 

.\  geography  for  elementary  students,  being  part  of  the  Land  and  Peoples  series. 

Cuba  Past  and  Present.  By  A.  Hyatt  Verrill.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
1914.  257  pages.  Price  $1.50. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  tell  the  visitor  to  Cuba  just  what  to  expect,  just  how 
to  see  the  various  points  of  interest,  how  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do.  The  author  visited  Cuba  a  score  of  years  ago  and  saw  the  country 
under  Spanish  rule,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  devastating  war,  and  with  all  its  faults,  all 
its  drawbacks,  and  all  its  disagreeable  features  he  found  it  fascinating  beyond  words. 
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He  has  ag^ain  visited  the  island  and  seen  the  country  at  its  best  and  ruled  by  its  own 
people;  Cuba  prosperous,  modernized  and  rejuvenated;  and  while  much  of  the  old 
has  been  lost,  the  loss  has  been  Cuba’s  gain,  and  Cuba,  with  its  life,  its  customs,  its 
atmosphere,  is  still  the  fascinating  land  as  of  yore. 

The  book  is  divided  into  28  chapters;  there  are  40  illustrations  and  a  large  map 
with  many  details  as  to  railway  lines,  steamship  service,  etc.  It  will  be  especially 
helpful  to  the  thousands  of  tourists  who  are  now,  more  than  ever  before,  seeking 
pleasure  and  recreation  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Americas. 

Porto  Bico  Past  and  Present.  By  A.  Hyatt  Verrill.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
358  pages.  1914.  Price  fl.50. 

This  book  may  be  termed  a  companion  volume  to  Cuba  Past  and  Present;  both 
being  by  the  same  author  and  published  by  the  same  firm.  Porto  Rico  Past  and 
Present  includes  many  pages  devoted  to  Santo  Domingo  and  also  a  section  treating 
of  Haiti.  The  several  countries  are  treated  most  interestingly  and  generally  cover 
the  subjects  the  tourist  would  like  to  know  and  see.  History,  description,  education, 
highways,  health  and  sanitation,  government  and  politics,  people  and  customs,  hotels, 
board,  living  expenses,  are  some  of  the  leading  topics  that  come  in  for  more  or  less 
attention.  It  is  just  the  book  needed  by  travelers  visiting  the  islands  for  the  first 
time. 

Panama  and  the  Canal.  By  Willis  J.  Abbot.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  1914. 
468  pages.  Price  |2. 

Panama  and  the  Canal  is  a  story  of  achievement;  it;  tells  of  problems  successfully 
accomplished;  of  future  prospects.  The  author  has  a  number  of  books  to  his  credit, 
and  the  present  one  is  replete  with  stories  that  should  be  known  by  every  school 
boy  and  girl  in  the  land  as  well  as  by  older  persons.  It  is  divided  into  19  chapters, 
some  of  which  arc  entitled:  “The  front  door  at  Panama,”  “Three  Spanish  strong¬ 
holds,”  “Culebra  cut,”  “Republic  of  Panama,”  “Social  life,”  “Problems  of  admin¬ 
istration,”  “The  closing  phases,”  etc.  A  de  luxe  edition  of  500  copies  of  this  im¬ 
portant  work  has  been  issued;  it  is  bound  in  leather  with  gold  lettering  and  contains 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  16  of  which  are  beautifully  colored.  A  large  colored  map 
of  the  Canal  Zone  also  adds  interest  to  the  publication. 

The  Story  of  Mexico.  By  Charles  Morris.  The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
404  pages.  Price  $1.20. 

A  comprehensive  history  of  Mexico  from  the  days  of  Montezuma  and  the  Empire 
of  the  Aztecs  to  the  present  time.  It  graphically  describes  the  country  with  its  con¬ 
trasts  of  wealth  and  poverty;  it  tells  of  resources  of  forests,  fields,  and  mines;  its 
development  and  civilization;  its  present  unrest  and  some  of  the  causes;  the  latest 
diplomatic  developments  and  the  Mexico  of  the  future.  The  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  nearly  100  reproductions  of  photographs  taken  throughout  the  country. 

Modem  Mexico.  By  R.  J.  MacHugh.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  1914.  342 
pages.  Price  $3.50. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  visit  paid  to  Mexico  early  in  1914.  Several  of  the 
chapters  originally  appeared  in  the  Daily  Journal,  London,  but  these  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  rewritten,  and  some  new  matter  has  been  added.  There  is  also  an 
historical  sketch,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
Republic  and  form  some  appreciation  of  the  causes  of  Mexican  unrest.  The  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  were  formed  after  careful  investigation,  says  the  writer,  who 
claims  the  same  attitude  regarding  his  observations  as  to  the  United  States.  There 
are  23  chapters,  the  titles  being  such  as  “Ancient  Mexico,”  “Independent  Mexico,” 
“Mexican  characteristics,  resources,  industries,  railways,”  etc. 
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Our  Mexican  Conflicts.  By  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Gregory.  Hearst’s  International 
Library,  New  York.  1914.  158  pages.  Price  50  cents. 

A  brief  history  of  Mexico  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  present  time.  The  book 
is  not  divided  into  chapters,  but  is  in  the  form  of  stories,  beginning  with  the  “Early 
history  of  Mexico,”  “Our  last  war  with  Mexico,”  “The  present  Mexican  question,” 
etc. 

Mexico:  The  Wonderland  of  the  South.  By  W.  E.  Carson.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  1914.  449  pages.  Price  |2.50. 

This  is  a  large  and  well  illustrated  volume  and  should  give  the  reader  a  good  insight 
into  the  former  progress  and  development  of  the  country  as  well  as  a  groundwork  for 
prophesying  future  possibilities.  There  are  28  chapters,  which  cover  with  considerable 
detail  the  facts  that  are  most  interesting  and  important;  the  material  was  not  derived 
from  a  merely  superficial  acquaintance  with  Mexico,  but  was  gathered  during  a 
series  of  visits  to  the  country  and  a  fairly  long  residence  there.  Shortly  after  the 
retirement  of  President  Diaz  the  author,  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  made  the 
tour  which  he  describes.  In  relating  his  experiences  he  was  enabled  to  make  use  of 
certain  observations  he  had  made  and  facts  that  he  had  collected  on  previous  visits. 
He  found  the  highest  type  of  civilization  and  the  most  primitive  barbarism  in  close 
proximity.  On  this  account,  if  for  no  other,  the  author  claims  that  Mexico  surpasses 
many  other  countries  in  point  of  human  interest. 

Mexico:  Past,  Present,  Future.  By  Rev.  Robert  E.  Tyler.  Leslie  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  235  pages.  Price  $1. 

A  book  in  which  the  author  reduces  to  writing  his  observations  and  a  careful  study 
of  important  questions  after  a  residence  in  the  country  of  many  years.  It  is  a  brief, 
connected  story  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the  most  important  incidents  in  Mexican 
history;  he  discusses  the  manners,  customs,  habits  of  the  various  grades  of  society 
as  he  found  it.  lie  believes  that  we,  as  neighbors,  should  visit  and  study  Mexico,  and 
likewise,  Mexicans  should  come  to  the  United  States  in  greater  numbers;  and  in  this 
manner  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other  and  thereby  avoid  misunderstand¬ 
ings  that  never  should  arise. 

The  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America.  By  Robert  Ridgway,  Curator,  Division  of 
Birds,  United  States  National  Museum.  1914.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Part  VI. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  the  series.  It  contains  882  pages  with  40  pages  of  draw¬ 
ings.  It  is  really  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  tlie  higher  groups,  genera,  species  and  sub¬ 
species  of  birds  known  to  occur  in  North  America,  from  the  Arctic  lands  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Galapagos 
Archipelago.  The  table  of  contents  covers  11  pages,  which  is  indicative  of  the  vast 
extent  of  the  work. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  SEPTEMBER  15,  1915, 


Author. 


Subject. 


ARGENTIN.4. 

Imports  of  beeswax  and  honey,  1912-i:i . 

BRAZIL. 

Itrar.il’s  foreifm  trade  during  .lanuarv,  February,  and  March, 
191.5. 

Use  of  fuel  oil . 

.\nnual  report  on  eommcree  and  industrie.s  of  i?ao  I’aulo,  i9. 1 . . . 

I’ostal  service  between  United  States  and  Kio  <lc  Janeiro . 

Opening  of  National  City  Hank  in  Sao  I’aiilo . 

First  National  Exposition  of  Com . 

Decree  promulgating  aeceiitance  of  international  Sanitary  Con¬ 
vention. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Tramway,  laght  &  Power  Co . 

Coffee  production . 

CHILE. 

List  of  freezing  works  in  Punta  .Xrenas . 

Railway  equipment . 

Travel  information  department . 

t'ustoms  house  returns  for  first  six  months  of  191.5 . 

Tobacco  imports.  1915;  prices  and  importers . 

Nitrate  shipments,  June,  1915 . 

Chilean  coal  imports  for  1914 . 

Savings  in  Chile,  1914 . 

Steam  road  wagons . . 

Medical  concourse . 

Petroleum . 

Ipecacuanha . 

Tannic  extract . 

Electric  pumps . 

Power  plant  at  Cartagena . 

Method  of  cleaning  Panama  hats . 

Cotton  yam . 

Lard  and  oils;  total  trade  for  1914 . 

Colombian  market  for  bags;  imports;  duties . 

Pan  American  Literature  Exchange . 

CUBA. 

Importations  of  .\meriean  shoes  into  Cuba,  191.5-14;  instructions 
for  exporters. 

Citrus-fruit  industry  in  Santiago . 

Imports  of  fertilizers  for  fiscal  year  1914 . 

Importation  jirohibited  of  foreign  moneys  of  silver,  copper, 
bronze,  and  nickel. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1914 . 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 


Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  con¬ 
sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Maddin  Summers,  consul, 
Sao  Paulo. 

Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  con¬ 
sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Maddin  Summers,  consul, 
Sao  I’aulo. 

Do. 

Edwin  V^.  Morgan,  United 
States  .\mba.ssador,  Riode 
Janeiro. 

Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  con¬ 
sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul, 
Punta  Arenas. 

L.  J.  Kcena,  consul  general, 
Valparaiso. 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul, 
Antofagasta. 

I..  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
Valparaiso. 

Do. 

Thomas  \V.  Voetter,  consul, 
Antofagasta. 

Isaac  .A.  Manning,  consul, 
Barranquilla. 

Ross  Ilazeltine,  consul.  Car 
tagena. 


Isaac  .A.  Manning,  consul, 
Barranquilla. 

Ross  Ilazeltine,  consul,  Car¬ 
tagena. 


P.  Merrill  Griflith,  consul, 
Santiago. 

Do. 

Henry  M.  Wolcott,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  Habana. 


R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul, 
Cienfuegos. 

nOMIMCAN  REPUBUC.  1 

Light  and  power  company .  July  1  H.  AVatson,  consular  agent, 

San  Pedro  deMacoris. 

Timography,  rainfall,  lighting,  and  water  supply  of  Dominican  July  9  JuanM.  Herrero,  vieeconsul. 
Republic.  '  Santo  Domingo. 

>  This  docs  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  bv  the  consular  olficers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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Reports  received  up  to  September  15,  7975— Continued. 


Subject. 


ECUADOR. 

Guayaquil  market  conditions  for  June,  191."> . 

Reduction  of  duty  on  ivory  nuts . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1914  (part  2) . 

Kapok,  or  vegetable  wool  (lana  de  ceiba) . 

Guayaquil  market  for  July,  1915 . 

Foreign  commerce  of  Kcuador,  first  6  months  of  1915  (quantities). 
.Agricultural  exposition  at  Quito . 

HONDURAS. 

Candies . 

.Annual  report  of  Amapala  for  1914 . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  1914 . 

Importations  of  clocks,  watches,  and  rice,  fiscal  year  191J . 

Improvement  in  situation  in  Ceiba  district . 

ME.XICO. 

Increase  of  American  shipping  through  port  of  Tampico . 

Electric  light  and  power  plant . 

Oil  report  for  July,  1915 . 

NICARAGUA. 

.Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1914  (second  part). 
PANAMA. 

Imports  of  rice,  1910-1913 . 

Candies . 

Rebuilding  of  burned  section  of  Colon . 

A'alue  of  private  property  in  Republic . 

PARAGUAY. 

Customs  changes . 

Domestic  production  and  consumption  of  tobacco;  imports  and 
exports,  1914;  duties. 

PERU. 

I’roposed  tax  on  exports  of  minerals . 

A  ustoms  and  fiscal  revenues,  first  six  months  of  1915 . 

SALVADOR. 

Tobacco . . . 

Lumber  and  building  materials . 

VENEZUELA. 

t  'offei*  exports  from  Maracaibo,  last  11  fiscal  years . 


Frederic  AV.  Godin^,  consul 
general,  Guayaquil. 


E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

AValter  F.  Boyle,  consul, 
Ceiba. 


Thomas  II.  Bevan,  consul, 
Tampico. 

I’hilip  C.  Hanna,  consul, 
Monterey. 

Thomas  H.  Bevan,  consul, 
Tampico. 


Harold  C.  Clum,  consul,  Co- 
rinto. 


A.  G.  Snyder, consul  general, 
Panama. 

Do. 

AVilliam  H.  Gale,  con.sul. 
Colon. 

.A.  G.  Snyder,  consul  general, 
Panama. 


Samuel  Hamilton  Wiley, 
consul,  Asuncion. 

Do. 


William  H.  Handley,  con. 
sul,  Callao. 


Lynn  W.  Franklin,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  San  Salvador. 


George  Kenneth  Donald 
conml,  Maracaibo. 


The  exhibits  of  blooded  cattle  at  the  STOCK  FAIRS,  held  in 
Rosario  and  Buenos  Aires  in  August  last,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
finest  ever  shown  in  the  Republic.  The  shorthorn  bulls  and  cows 
attracted  the  favorable  attention  of  stock  buyers,  and  high  prices 
were  obtained  for  prize  cattle  to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
exhibits  of  sheep,  horses,  and  mvdes  were  also  very  fine,  and  high 

prices  were  paid  for  prize  stock  of  these  classes. - According  to  a 

recent  industrial  census  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  there  arc  six 
GLOVE  FACTORIES  in  the  Federal  District,  two  of  which  are 
owned  by  Argentinians  and  four  by  foreigners.  In  1914  the  imports 
of  gloves  into  the  Argentine  Republic  were  valued  at  232,514  gold 
pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.965). - Retiro,  the  new  ARGENTINE  CEN¬ 

TRAL  STATION  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  was  formally  opened 
to  traffic  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  August  3,  1915.  Of  the 
36,000  kilometers  of  railways  in  the  Republic,  the  Argentine  Central 
Railw'ay  system  represents  5,000  kilometers.-  — The  PARKS,  squares 
and  public  walks  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1913  covered  an  area 
of  832  hectares,  as  compared  with  905i  hectares  in  1914. - Prelimi¬ 

nary  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Governments  of  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  to  conclude  a  convention  provitling  for  an  exchange  of 

UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS  between  the  two  countries. - A 

report  of  the  national  labor  bureau  of  the  Argentine  Government, 
covering  the  last  six  months  of  1914,  shows  that  diu*ing  that  period 
there  were  46  FACTORIES  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
CLOTH  and  other  fabrics  in  operation  in  Buenos  .iUres.  These 
factories  employed  3,183  women,  1,785  men,  and  403  minors  of  both 
sexes,  or  a  total  of  5,371  persons.  The  motive  power  used  by  the 
factories  represents  4,4844  horsepower.  During  the  period  referred 
to  these  establishments  manufactured  for  shipment  to  Europe  large 
quantities  of  white  blankets  for  hospitals,  black  blankets  for  soldiers, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  cotton  cloth,  gauze,  etc.,  to  be  used  for 

military  purposes. - A  company  has  been  organized  in  Buenos 

Aires  to  manufacture  ELECTRIC  GLOBES  with  metallic  filaments 
known  as  the  “Z”  globes  made  in  accordance  with  the  Hermann 
Zerning  patent.  The  only  factories  now  manufacturing  these  globes 
are  located  at  Paris,  Milan,  and  Barcelona.  Tlie  Buenos  Aires  fac¬ 
tory  proposes  to  manufacture  lamps  with  a  special  view  to  supplying 

the  iVrgentine,  Uruguayan,  and  other  South  American  markets. - 

An  important  society,  under  the  name  of  the  INTERNATIONAL 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION,  was  organized  in  Buenos  Aires  by  a 
number  of  diplomats  of  the  Latm  American  countries  on  July  29, 
428 
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1915.  Tlie  objects  of  this  society,  according  to  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Cesar  Gondra,  one  of  the  initiators  and  active  exponents  of  the  idea, 
is  to  form  organizations  in  the  Latin  American  capitals  and  chief 
commercial  centers  where  the  nationals  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  wiU  feel  at  home  and  at  liberty  to  freely  work 
for  the  attainment  of  closer  bonds  of  commerce,  friendship,  and  good 
understanding  among  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World.  The  minis¬ 
ter  of  Uruguay  in  Buenos  Aires  presided  at  the  meeting  and  appointed 

a  committee  to  draft  the  by-laws  of  the  association. - Tlie  governor 

of  the  Province  of  Cordoba  has  recommended  that  the  legislature  of 
that  Province  approve  an  IRRIGATION  contract  for  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Pichona  River  involving  an  expenditure  of  3,000,000 
pesos,  paper  currency  (paper  peso  =  S0.4246). 


BOLim 


In  the  first  five  months  of  1915,  according  to  information  contained 
in  a  recent  message  of  President  Ismael  Montes  to  the  National  Con¬ 
gress,  the  exports  of  BULLION  AND  ORES  from  Bolivia  aggregated 
20,894  metric  tons,  as  compared  with  19,059  metric  tons  during  the 
same  period  of  1914.  The  exports  referred  to,  in  detail,  expressed  in 
metric  tons,  were  as  follows:  Tin,  17,055  tons;  copper  bullion,  2,037; 
bismuth,  211;  wolfram,  243;  antimony,  1,315;  and  silver  ores,  33  tons. 
The  imports  of  merchandise  during  the  period  referred  to  amounted  to 

6,857,532  bolivianos  (boliviano  =  $0.389). - The  laying  of  water 

pipes  from  the  reservoir  near  Huanuni  to  the  city  of  that  name  has 
been  completed,  thereby  furnishing  the  municipality  with  an  abim- 

dant  supply  of  POTABLE  WATER. - The  special  envoys  of  the 

Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  appointed  to  discuss  in  Asun¬ 
cion  the  BOUNDARY  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  have  signed 
a  protocol  extending  for  another  year  the  terms  of  the  protocol  of 
April  5,  1913.  The  negotiations  are  progressing  in  a  cordial  manner 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  definite  solution  of  the  boundary  question  in 
accordance  with  the  rights  of  both  governments  will  soon  be  an¬ 
nounced. - The  exhibits  of  Bolivia  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi¬ 

tion  in  San  Francisco  obtained  78  PRIZES,  among  which  was  an 
award  of  a  gold  medal  on  the  display  of  copper  ores.  Numerous 
silver  and  bronze  medals  were  awarded  different  exhibits.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  awards  is  published  in  El  Tiempo  of  La  Paz  of  July  29 

last. - The  BOLIVIAN  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

was  organized  in  La  Paz  on  July  30,  1915,  with  the  following  officers: 
Dr.  Victor  E.  Sanjin6s,  president;  Alberto  Diez  de  Medina,  secretary; 
and  Dario  Gutierrez,  treasurer. - Formerly  the  JOURNEY  FROM 
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SUCRE  TO  POTOSI  was  undertaken  in  stage  coaches  dra\vn  by 
mules.  At  the  present  time  the  trip  is  made  in  American  automobiles 
operated  by  North  American  chaufTeurs,  the  distance  of  166  kilo¬ 
meters  being  covered  in  10  hours.  The  conveyance  leaves  the  city  of 
Sucre,  2,844  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  6  a.  m.,  passes 
through  the  semiarid  desert  or  puna  via  the  Tanana  Peak,  crosses  the 
Pilcomayo  River  over  one  of  the  most  modem  and  picturesque 
bridges  in  Bolivia,  and  arrives  at  Potosi,  the  City  of  Silver,  4,146 

meters  above  sea  level,  at  4  p.  m. - During  the  first  three  months 

of  the  present  year  the  SLAUGHTERHOUSES  of  La  Paz  prepared 
2,979  beeves,  8,252  sheep,  and  892  hogs  for  the  consumption  of  the 

inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Republic. - The  Llallagua  Tin 

Co.  has  formed  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  £50,000  to  establish  a 

TIN  SMELTER  at  Arica. - The  LIBERTAD  COPPER  CO.,  with 

a  capital  of  £100,000,  has  been  organized  at  Corocoro  to  work  La 

Libertad  and  other  cupriferous  mines  of  that  district. - The  modem 

and  well  equipped  Hispanic-Bolivian  SANATARIl’M,  under  the 
direction  of  I)rs.  Querol,  Lara,  and  Pope,  was  recently  opened  for 

service  in  La  Paz. - The  TRAMWAY  service  at  Potosi  has  been 

extended  from  the  railway  station,  via  La  Paz  Street,  to  the  San 
Diego  reduction  works. 


From  1904  to  1908,  inclusive,  the  consumption  of  WHEAT 
FLOUR  in  Brazil  aggregated  1,493,000  metric  tens,  of  which 
747,000  tons  were  imported  and  746,000  wore  manufactured  in  the 
country  out  of  imported  wheat.  From  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  the 
imports  ol  wheat  flour  amounted  to  2,017,000  metric  tons,  of  which 
812,000  metric  tons  were  imported  and  1,205,000  were  ground  in  the 
Republic  out  of  imported  wheat.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  m  the  sale  of  wheat  flour  in  Brazil  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  use  of  the  so-caUed  mandioca  bread.  During  the 
period  of  1904  to  1908  the  average  annual  consumption  of  wheat 
flour  in  Brazil  increased  to  the  extent  ol  298,600  metric  tons,  the 
annual  average  increase  from  1910  to  1913,  inclusive,  being  403,400 
metric  tons.  The  annual  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Brazil  from 
the  Aigentine  Republic  are  about  85,000  metric  tons,  as  compared 
with  40,000  metric  tons  from  the  United  States.  Formerly  consid¬ 
erable  quantities  of  wheat  were  grown  in  the  central  and  southern 
States  of  Brazil,  but  of  late  years  the  cultivation  lias  greatly  decreased, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  in  tlie 
southern  part  of  the  Republic  adapted  to  its  culture,  and  all  that  is 
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nood(Hi  to  make  its  ‘^rowing  a  success  is  care  in  cultivation  and  the 

sowing  of  the  proper  varieties. - The  Government  of  the  Ignited 

States  has  authorized  Capt.  Philip  Williams  to  act  as  one  of  the 

instructors  in  the  NAVAL  SCHOOL  of  Brazil  at  llio  tie  Janeiro. - 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Brazil  making  compulsory  the  teaching  of  the  PORTU¬ 
GUESE  LANGUAGE  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  even 
though  they  bo  supported  by  private  persons  or  by  other  Govern¬ 
ments. - Accordijig  to  press  reports  the  Government  of  Brazil  will 

send  a  Brazilian  transport,  the  Sargetito  Albnrquerque,  to  Holland 
loaded  with  coffee,  rubber,  and  other  products.  On  its  return  trip 
this  vessel  will  convoy  two  COAL  STEAMERS  ordered  some  time 

ago  from  a  Rotterdam  linn. - The  noted  Brazilian  RA(JE  HORSES 

Pajonal  and  Guido  Spano,  owned  by  'Pobias  Machado,  are  to  be 
sent  to  Buenos  Aires  to  enter  the  race  there  on  October  17,  1915,  in 

competition  for  the  grand  prize. - The  governjuent  of  Pernambuco 

has  authorized  the  military  occupation  of  the  island  of  FERNANDO 
DE  NORONHA.  This  island  is  75  leagues  from  Cape  Sao  Roque, 
and  belongs  to  the  State  of  Pernambuco  by  the  decision  of  the 
Federal  senate.  Prior  to  the  Republic  this  island  was  made  a  penal 
establishment  for  the  convicts  of  the  country,  and  is  now  used  for 

that  purpose. - The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  PUBLK- 

SCHOOLS  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  estimated  at  more  than  60,000.^  - 
The  National  ACADEMY  OF  MEDK.TNE  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  recently 

celebrated  the  eighty-sixth  annivei-sary  of  its  establisluuent. - In 

1914  the  imports  of  AUTOMOBILE  TIRES  into  Brazil  amounted 

to  $477,086,  of  which  $15,714  came  from  the  Ignited  States. - 

The  EXPOSITION  OF  FINE  ARl'.S,  which  was  opened  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  August  1,  1915,  had  on  exhibition  a  notable  display  of 

sculpture  wrought  by  the  Argentine  artist,  Leguiza,mon  Pondal. - 

The  Brazilian  (k)ngress  has  authorized  an  issue  of  5  per  cent  BONDS 
to  the  amount  of  20,()()0,0()()  milreis  (about  $5, 000, 000  United  States) 
paper  currency,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  payment  of  loans  and 
certain  railway  contracts.  Amortization  is  to  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  annum. 


’^riie  department  of  ])ublic  works  of  the  Government  of  Chile  luis 
recei\"ed  information  of  the  discovery  of  a  deposit  of  PETROLEUM 
at  Angol,  and  has  appointed  Antonio  Ctdvo,  a  Chilean  engineer,  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  same.  A  recent  statement  of  the 
('hilean  Government  concerning  tlie  petroleum  production  of  the 
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Republic  sets  fbrtli  tliat  petroleum  was  discovered  in  the  Territory  of 
Magallanes  in  1912,  since  which  time  a  number  of  borings  have  been 
made  in  that  Territory  and  oil  found  in  sullieient  quantities  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  southern  Chile.  Indications  have  also 
been  encountered  at  Carelmapu,  Province  of  Llanquihue,  and  this 
region  is  now  being  prospected  for  mineral  oil.  The  report  says  that 
there  is  now  no  paying  output  of  petroleum  in  the  Republic,  nor  has 
the  oil  found  up  to  the  present  time  been  subject  to  a  scientific 

analysis  of  its  constituents. - During  the  five  years  from  1910  to 

1914,  inclusive,  Chile  imported  from  Brazil,  according  to  statistics 
published  in  El  Mercurio,  7,614,000  kilos  of  COFFEE  and  14,765,500 
kilos  of  Paraguayan  tea.  Chile  sends  to  Brazil  about  10,000  tons  of 

potatoes,  beans,  peas,  garlic,  and  other  products  annually, - Sr. 

Alberto  Joacham  Varas  has  been  appointed  minister  of  Chile  in  Central 
America,  Cuba,  Panama,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia,  and  Sr. 

Carlos  Vergara  Clark  MINISTER  of  Chile  in  Bolivia. - Large  bodies 

of  COPPER  ores  have  recently  been  discovered  atChanaral  in  northern 
Chile  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  interest  foreign  capital  in  tlieir 
exploitation. - Tlie  NIGHT  SCHOOL  for  girls,  which  was  estab¬ 

lished  in  Antofagasta  on  June  1,  1915,  with  28  pupils,  had  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  73  students  at  the  close  of  the  month  and  an  average  atten- 

ance  of  50. - During  ohe  two  years  and  eight  months  in  which  the 

Antofagasta  FIRE  INSURANCE  company  has  been  doing  business, 
it  has  paid  tliree  dividends  of  10  per  cent  each  on  its  paid-up  capital 
of  125,000  pesos,  llie  Continental  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  with  a 
subscribed  capital  of  1,000,000  pesos,  has  just  been  organized  in 

Antofagasta. - Tlie  Government  of  Chile  maintains  WIRELESS 

telegraph  stations  at  Arica,  Antofagasta,  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso, 
Talcaliuano,  Frutdlar,  and  Punta  Arenas.  Tlie  Valparaiso  station 
was  inaugurated  in  1909,  the  one  at  Talcalmano  in  1912,  and  the  other 
stations  mentioned  in  1913,  with  the  exception  of  Fruitillar  which 
was  completed  during  the  latter  part  of  1914,  Tliese  installations  cost, 
in  round  numbers,  £80,000.  Tlie  stations  at  Punta  Arenas  and 
Frutillar  are  each  100-kilowatt  power  and  can  communicate  for  a 
distance  of  2,000  miles  by  sea  and  1,200  miles  by  land. - In  accord¬ 

ance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  superior  board  of  health,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  a  committee  of  pharmacists 
and  physicians  to  revise  the  NATIONAL  PHARMACOPOEIA  wliich 
has  been  in  use  for  10  years.  Dr.  Alberto  Santander,  ol  Santiago, 

is  the  chairman  of  the  committee. - Tlie  electric  railway  company 

which  runs  from  Santiago  to  San  Bernardo  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Government  of  Chile  to  install  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power 

plant  in  the  city  of  San  Bernardo. - Tlie  concession  granted  to 

Jos6  and  Ricardo  Espinoza  on  October  29,  1908,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  DRY  DOCK  (varadero)  on  Serrano  Island,  port  of  Iquique,  has 
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been  extended  for  a  period  of  five  years. - -The  Santa  Rosa  Milling 

Co.,  an  English  corporation,  engaged  in  the  construction,  installation, 
and  operation  of  FLOUR  MILLS,  has  been  authorized  to  establish 

agencies  in  the  Republic. - Tlie  Du  Pont  Nitrate  Co.  has  established 

a  line  of  freight  STEAMERS  to  ply  between  the  nitrate  ports  of 
Chile,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  and  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States. 


An  executive  decree  of  August  1,  1915,  provides  that  mortgage 
banks  or  banks  having  mortgage  loan  departments  shall  not  issue 
MORTGAGE  BONDS  of  a  value  of  less  than  $20  each. - A  DEN¬ 

TAL  CLINIC,  which  will  make  a  specialty  of  inspecting  gratis  the 
teeth  of  children  educated  by  the  municipality,  has  been  established 
at  Cundinamarca. - A  recent  executive  decree  increases  the  obli¬ 

gatory  MILITARY  TERM  OF  SERVICE  in  Colombia  from  one  year 

to  18  months. - The  rails  on  the  branch  of  the  Pacific  RAILWAY 

now  being  constructed  to  Popayan,  have  been  laid  to  Jamundi,  a 
distance  of  25  kilometers.  Work  on  the  main  line  is  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing. - The  board  of  trade  of  Bogota  proposes  to  petition  con¬ 

gress  to  enact  a  special  law  intended  to  encourage  the  EXPORTS 

OF  COLOMBIAN  PRODUCTS  to  the  United  States. - The  house 

of  deputies  has  approved  a  bill  appropriating  $10,000,  gold,  for  the 
development  of  SERICULTURE.— —Up  to  August  5,  1915,  the 
issue  of  general  TREASURY  NOTES  amounted  to  $1,177,601,  of 
which  $567,040  have  been  redeemed,  leaving  a  balance  of  $610,561 

in  circulation. - The  legislature  of  the  department  of  Cundinamarca 

has  imposed  a  tax  on  TRAVELING  SALESMEN  representing  foreign 
concerns,  and  on  resident  agents  of  foreign  houses  doing  business  in 
Cundinamarca,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  who  sell  merchandise, 
industrial  products,  machinery,  etc.,  or  who  solicit  customers  for 
articles  imported  from  abroad.  The  tax  is  $25  gold  per  month  for 

each  house  represented. - The  President  has  decreed  that  the 

NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  open  to  public  service  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  of  finance  as  provided  for  in  decree  932 
of  1914.  The  immediate  management  will  be  through  an  adminis¬ 
trative  or  consulting  board  composed  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 

and  three  adhonorem  members. - The  treasury  department  has 

ruled  that  when  merchandise  in  trunks  is  introduced  through  the 
customhouses  the  duties  shall  be  levied  in  strict  accordance  with 
paragraph  10  of  law  117  of  1913. — —At  Rio  Negro,  Department  of 
Antioquia,  the  corner  stone  of  the  MONUMENT  in  memory  of  Col. 
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Liborio  Mejia,  a  Colombian  patriot,  has  been  laid. - On  July  20 

last,  the  anniversary  of  Colombian  independence,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  received  the  first  message  sent  from  the  San  Andres 
and  Provideneia  WIRELESS  station  congratulating  him  on  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  Chief  Executive  at  the  time  of  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  such  an  important  work.  The  new  station  will  communicate 
with  the  interior  of  the  country  through  the  wireless  installations  at 

Cartagena  and  Santa  Marta. - Construction  work  is  reported  to 

hav(*  begun  on  the  RAILWAY  which  will  (H)nnect  the  city  of  Mani- 

zales  with  the  Cauca  River. - The  Cauca  Navigation  Co.  recently 

bt*gan  the  operation  of  a  NEW  STEAMER  known  as  the  Rlcmirte, 
and  opt'iied  to  public  service  its  warehouses  at  Port  Caldas  on  the 
Cauca  River. - In  order  to  guarantee  strict  neutrality  in  the  Euro¬ 

pean  conflict,  the  department  of  foreign  relations  has  issued  addi¬ 
tional  instructions  concerning  the  use  of  WIRELESS  telegraph  sta¬ 
tions  established  in  Colombia,  and  has  ordered  the  San  Andres  and 
Provideneia  station  closed  until  such  time  as  the  Government  may 
deem  proper  to  open  it  to  service.  The  station  at  Santa  Marta 
continues  in  operation  under  the  supervision  of  the  authorities  but 
is  prohibited  from  employing  persons  who  are  of  the  nationality  of 

any  of  the  belligerent  countries. - On  August  23,  191.5,  a  meeting 

of  jiersons  interested  in  the  MARITIME  COLOMBIAN  NA\TGA- 
TION  CO.  was  held  at  Manizales.  The  company  has  a  nominal 
capital  of  .S2,()0(),000,  gold,  divided  into  100,000  shares.  The  oflice 
of  the  board  of  directors  will  probably  be  in  Bogota. 


The  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  unani¬ 
mously^  approved  the  Alva rado-Ech and i  contract  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  COTTON  FACTORY  in  the  city  of  San  Jose.  The  con¬ 
cessionaires  proj)ose  to  expend  300, 000  colones  (colon  =  . SO. 465)  in 
buildings,  machinery,  ami  equipment,  and  intend  to  make  a  specialty 
of  cotton  fabrics  which  now  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  Republic.  The 
establishment  and  operation  of  this  factory  on  the  scale  planned  will 
undoubtedly  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Costa  Rica.  The 
native  grown  cotton  is  of  strong  fiber  and  excellent  quality,  and  is 

much  esteemed  in  foreign  markets. - The  CUSTOMS  REVENUES 

of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  first  six  months  of  1915 
amounted  to  1,223,437  colones  (colon  =  SO. 465)  collected  through  the 
following  ports:  San  Jose,  587,211  colones;  Limon,  408,568;  Punta- 
renas,  199,370,  and  Sixaola,  28,288.  k'ive  per  cent  of  the  duties  paid 
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!it  Liiuon,  or  15,658  colones  in  tlio  present  ease,  are  used  hi  equal 
amounts  for  the  support  of  the  Linion  IIos[)ital,  and  for  sanitation 
purposes.  The  entire  revenues  of  the  Clovenuuent  durin"  the  period 
mentioned,  ineluding  eustoms  duties,  tax  on  li(|Uors,  proeeeds  from 
the  sale  of  sealed  paper,  revenue  stamps,  posts  and  telegraphs. 
Pacific  Railway,  public  lands.  Government  printing  office,  ])uhlic  and 

civil  registry,  bananas,  etc.,  aggregated  5,074,688  colones. - The 

Congress  of  C'osta  Rica  has  passed  a  hill  iinposing  a  tax  of  3  centimes 
per  liter  (1.4  cents  United  States)  on  beer  manufactured  in  the 
(•(Uintry,  the  proceeds  of  the  tax,  estimated  at  48,000  colones  per 
annum,  to  be  used  in  the  establishment  ajid  operation  of  a  SANA- 

TARIUM  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. - The  imports  of 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  into  Costa  Rica  from  1010  to  1014,  inclusive, 
amounted  to  18,080,304  and  27,747,403  kilos,  respectively.  During 
the  period  referred  to  the  exports  of  flour  from  the  United  States  to 
Costa  Rica  were  as  follows:  1010,  60,740  barrels;  1011,  74,465;  1012, 
71,177;  1013,  62,587;  and  in  1014,  30,026  barrels.  The  exports  of 
wheat  from  the  United  States  to  Costa  Rica  during  the  same  ])eriod 
were:  1010,  5,858  bushels;  1011,  36,018;  1012,  50,216;  1013,  123,377; 
and  in  1914,  208,680  bushels. — ^ — The  ELECTRIC  light  and  power 
plant,  erected  near  the  falls  at  the  confluence  of  the  San  Pedro  and 
Barranca  Rivers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Ramon,  is  owned 
by  Frederic  Hopkins,  an  American  contractor  who  has  long  resided  in 
Costa  Rica,  and  is  equipped  for  the  production  of  6,000  horsepower. 
Mr.  Hopkins  holds  20-year  concessions  for  ligliting  the  cities  of  San 
Ramon,  Pabnares,  and  Atenas,  and  contracts  for  supjilying  San  Mateo 
and  Orotina  with  light  and  power.  'J'he  plant  is  located  in  the  gold¬ 
mining  district  of  the  Republic.  The  Quebrada  Honda  Mine,  an 
auriferous  property  in  the  vicinity,  Uses  light  and  power  from  the 
Hopkins  plant,  'flie  city  of  Puntarenas  has  contracted  with  Mr. 
Hopkins  for  light  and  power,  and  a  plan  is  being  discussed  conceniing 
the  building  of  an  electric  tramway  out  of  San  Ramon  to  he  operated 
with  power  from  this  plant. 


According  to  jiress  reports  the  authorities  of  the  sanitary  dejiart- 
ment  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  are  strictly  enforcing  the  PURE 
FOOD  LAW  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  imports  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  preserves,  pickles,  mixed  foods,  proprietary  medicines, 

etc. - A  traveling  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  has  been 

organized  in  Habana  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children  of 
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workmen  who  are  employed  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic.  The 
first  work  of  this  school  will  be  at  Jovellanos  which  is  one  of  the 

most  important  industrial  centers  of  the  Province  of  Matanzas. - 

The  French  steamer  La  Navarre  recently  arrived  in  Habana  with 
20,000,000  GOLD  FRANCS  consigned  to  the  National  Bank  of 
Cuba,  the  Trust  Co.  of  Cuba,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  oth¬ 
ers. The  first  car  of  GRAPEFRUIT  of  the  season  from  the 

Isle  of  Pines  reached  New  York  during  the  latter  part  of  August 

last.  The  choice  fruit  of  this  shipment  brought  $5.50  per  box. - 

The  CUBAN  FRUIT  EXCHANGE,  which  was  recently  consolidated 
with  the  Cuban  growers  and  shippers  association,  has  decided  to 
appoint  agents  in  the  large  distributing  centers  of  the  United  States 
whose  special  duty  will  be  to  look  after  sliipments  from  the  island 
and  see  that  they  are  properly  placed.  Ira  B.  Smith,  a  citrus  fruit 
grower  of  Guayabal,  Cuba,  is  president  of  the  association.  One  of 
the  main  duties  of  the  agent  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  will  be  to  see 
that  Cuban  fruit  shipments  passing  through  that  city  are  properly 

iced. - Recent  investigations  show  that  there  are  large  deposits 

of  COPPER  AND  ZINC  ores  at  Bayamo  and  vicinity,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  awaiting  exploitation.  A  number  of  iron  and 
copper  mining  claims  have  been  denounced  within  the  last  few 
months  in  the  Province  of  Santiago,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  municipality  of  Sancti  Spiritus. - According  to  press  reports 

President  Menocal  is  actively  assisting  in  the  propaganda  to  induce 
the  farmers  of  Cuba  to  engage  more  extensively  in  the  raising  of 

DIVERSIFIED  CROPS. - The  National  ASSOCIATION  OF 

COFFEE  GROWERS  of  the  Province  of  Santiago  are  cooperating 
with  the  cultivators  of  cacao  and  other  Cuban  products  with  the 
object  of  extending  their  cultivation  in  that  part  of  the  island,  and 
especially  of  increasing  the  acreage  planted  to  coffee.  The  associa¬ 
tion  proposes  to  establish  its  principal  headquarters  in  Santiago  de 

Cuba. - The  President  of  the  Republic  has  signed  a  decree  retiring 

from  circulation  on  December  1,  1915,  SPANISH  SILVER  COINS, 
and,  according  to  press  reports,  Spanish  and  French  gold  coins  will 
probably  be  prohibited  from  circulating  in  Cuba  on  and  after  the 
date  mentioned.  The  legal  tender  of  the  country  after  the  date 

referred  to  will  be  Cuban  and  American  money. - The  corrected 

census  of  the  MUNICIPALITY  OF  CIENFUEGOS  shows  that  it 

had  a  population  at  the  beginning  of  1915  of  81,502. - President 

Menocal  has  signed  a  decree  authorizing  the  disbursement  of  $80,000 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  POSTAL  SERVICE  and  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  new’^  salaries  recently  provided  for. - The  restriction  pro¬ 

hibiting  fishing  for  SHELL  FISH  in  Cuban  waters  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  wiU  terminate  for  the  present  year  on  October  1,  1915. 


Adriano  Munoz  has  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Domhiican 
Government  authorizing  him  to  build  an  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY 
through  the  city  of  Santiago  dc  los  Caballeros,  one  section  of  the  line 
to  extend  to  Las  Lagunas,  Navarrete,  La  Pcnuela,  Esperanza,  Guaya- 
canes,  Mao,  San  Jose  de  las  Matas,  and  Janico,  and  the  other  section 
to  Marilopez,  Punal,  Canca,  Licey,  and  Tamboril.  The  concession¬ 
aire  has  the  right  to  use  as  a  roadbed  the  public  highways,  cart  roads, 
and  bridges  leadmg  to  these  places  under  the  condition  that  he  do 
not  obstruct  the  same,  and  provided  always  that  a  minimum  space 
of  5  meters  is  reserved  for  public  traffic,  the  concessionaire  agreeing 
to  repair  any  damages  to  the  streets  and  highways  caused  by  the 
construction  of  the  roadbed  for  the  tramway,  which  is  to  have  a  maxi¬ 
mum  width  of  84  centimeters.  The  tramway  is  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  Federal  and  municipal  taxes,  the  concessionaire  having 
the  right  to  import  free  of  duty  the  materials,  tools,  instruments,  and 
fuel  needed  in  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
line.  The  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  municipal  councils  is  subject  to  a  discount  from  the  regular  tariff 
rates  of  25  per  cent  in  time  of  peace  and  50  per  cent  in  time  of  w^ar. 
The  mails,  mail  clerks,  high  State  and  municipal  officials,  the  police 
when  on  duty,  the  members  of  the  board  of  health,  and  public-school 
children  on  the  date  fixed  for  their  annual  celebration  are  to  be 
transported  over  the  tramway  free  of  charge.  The  company  has  the 
right  to  construct  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  along  the  route  of 
the  road  and  to  install  wireless  stations.  Construction  work  is  to  be 
commenced  within  a  year  from  July,  1915.  The  concession  may  be 
transferred  to  private  parties,  but  not  to  a  foreign  Government. 
The  concessionaire  is  empowered  to  take  from  the  public  lands  such 
construction  materials  as  may  be  needed  in  building  the  roadbed. 
A  similar  concession  has  been  granted  to  Horacio  V.  Vicioso  for  the 
constmction  and  operation  of  an  electric  tramway  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Santo  Domingo,  utilizing  the  bridge  over  the  Ozama 

River,  and  having  terminal  points  at  San  Cristobal  and  Bani. - 

The  principal  EXPORTS  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1914  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  were  as  follows:  Sugar,  105,230,621  kilos, 
valued  at  «4,973,271.94;  cacao,  20,825,391,  $3,899,102.07;  coffee, 
1,849,4-J,  ®d41,161.14;  tobacco,  2,175,482,  $242,288.30;  wax,  221,070, 
$129,342.98;  honey,  166,030,  $72,162.37;  and  precious  woods,  includ¬ 
ing  vera,  caoba  (mahogany),  espiniUo,  and  guayacan,  2,121,450  kilos, 
valued  at  $54,917.36,  or  a  total  of  1,325,894.59  kilos,  valued  at 
$9,712,246.16.  Export  duties  were  collected  on  these  shipments  to 
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the  value  of  $224,875.68.  The  imports  during  1914  were  valued  at 
$6,608,111.59,  on  which  duties  were  collected  to  the  amount  of 

$3,539,751.65. - A  profuselv  illustrated  GEOGRAPHY  prepared 

by  Jose  Lopez  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Rej)uhlic  will  soon 
be  published  by  the  Francisco  Palau  Printing  Co.,  of  the  city  of  Santo 

Domingo. - A  new  LIGHTHOUSE  has  been  installed  at  Punta 

Cana,  southeast  of  the  Saona  Island,  with  a  light  visible  10  miles  in 
fair  weather.  The  lighthouse  at  Cape  Engano,  which  was  recently 
completed,  has  a  light  visible  20  miles  in  fail  weather.  AVork  lias 
been  commenced  on  the  new  WHARF  at  Puerto  Plata,  under  the 
direction  of  J.  'F.  Collins,  chief  of  the  department  of  public  works  of 
Cihao.  The  wharf  is  to  he  300  meters  long  by  25  meters  wide.  A 
new  two-story  c-oncride  customhouse  is  also  to  he  erecti'd.  'Fhe 
length  of  this  building  and  .sheds  will  be  125  meters.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  arranged  to  deepen  tlie  ])ort  by  dredging  the  same. 


ECUADOR 


An  executive  decree  of  July  19,  1915,  provides  that  on  and  after 
August  1  of  the  present  year  tlie  customhouses  of  the  Republic  shall 
collect  the  following  export  taxes  on  exports  of  VEGETABIjE  IVORY 
or  tagua;  2  sucres  (sucres  =  $0,487)  for  each  100  kilos  of  unshelled 
tagua,  and  3  sucres  for  each  100  kilos  of  shelled  tagua.  This  is 
equivalent  to  about  1  cent  United  States  currency  per  kUo  on  un¬ 
shelled  ivory  nuts  and  cents  on  the  shelled  ones.  Owing  to  the 
high  duties  imposed  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  this  decree,  the 
exports  of  ivory  nuts  fell  to  practically  nothing,  but  with  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  as  hereinbefore  indicated,  it  is  expected  that  there 

will  be  a  revival  in  the  exports  of  this  product. - The  annual 

AGRICULTI^RATj  I^XPOSITIOX,  which  was  inaugurated  in  Quito 
on  August  10  last,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
fairs  ever  held  in  the  Federal  capital.  The  Southern  Railway  gave 
reduced  rates  from  points  on  its  line  to  Quito  and  return  during  fair 
week.  The  exposition  was  opened  on  Independence  Day  and  this 
proved  an  additional  attraction  and  was  of  material  help  in  securing 
a  Iarg(‘  attendance.  The  stock  and  jioultry  exhibits  were  particu¬ 
larly  fine,  and  much  interest  was  shown  in  the  horses,  the  specimens 
of  native  breeds  being  remarkably  good.  There  were  also  line  dis¬ 
plays  of  dairy  products,  especially  of  butter  and  cheese.  Owing  to 
the  success  of  the  fair  this  year,  it  is  proposed,  according  to  press 
reports,  to  enlarge  its  scope  and  increase  the  number  of  exhibits 

next  year. - The  exports  from  Eh-uador  of  TOQUILLA  STRAAV  or 

fiber,  out  of  which  the  so-called  Panama  hats  are  manufactured, 
from  1911  to  1914,  inclusive,  aggregated  313,616  kilos,  valued  at 
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249,078  sucres  (sucre  =  $0,487).  The  exports  iii  1914  amounted  to 
44,234  kilos,  valued  at  3(5,633  sucres.  The  most  favored  zone  of  the 
Republic  for  its  production  is  that  of  Manglaralto.  The  finest 
quality  of  hats  come  from  the  towns  of  Jipijapa  and  ^Montecristi. 
In  normal  times  nearly  al>  of  the  toquilla  straw  exported  to  Europe 
is  shipped  to  Hamburg.  Considerable  quantities  are  exported  to 
Peru,  the  exports  to  that  country  in  1913  having  risen  to  72,705  kUos. 
For  the  jnotection  of  the  hat-making  industry  of  the  country,  the 
Government  of  Ecuador  imposes  a  high  duty  on  exports  of  the 

straw. - Steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  establislunent  of  a 

WIRELESS  telegraph  station  at  Bahia  do  Caraquez  with  an  appa¬ 
ratus  of  suflicient  power  to  communicate  with  the  wireless  station  to 
be  established  at  Guayaquil.— — According  to  the  report  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  there  are  at  the  present  time  1,231 
St'IIOOLS  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  1,054  of  which  are  State 
schools,  92  municipal,  and  85  private  schools.  The  total  number  of 
matriculates  is  95,019,  made  up  of  72,655  in  the  State  schools,  12,009 

in  municipal  schools,  and  10,355  in  the  private  schools. - An  e.xecu- 

tive  decree  of  July  13,  1915,  provides  for  the  issue  of  300  'FREASURY 
BOXDS  of  the  value  of  1,000  sucres  each  (sucre  =  $0,487),  bearing 
9  per  cent  interest  annually,  and  secured  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
unappropriated  export  tax  on  cacao  e.xported  through  the  port  of 

Guayaquil. - During  the  first  half  of  1914  the  exports  of  CACAO 

amounted  to  45,832,257  pounds.  The.se  exports  were  made  to  the 
following  countries  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  United  States, 
15,176,596  pounds;  United  Kingdom,  13,936,761;  Netherlands, 
7,687,853;  France,  2,878,033;  Denmark,  2,376,951 :  Spain,  1,724,610; 
Italy,  1,508,742;  Sweden,  413,894;  Chile,  91,900;  Mexico,  4,506; 
other  destinations,  32,411. 


The  International  Railways  of  Guatemala  have  been  authorized  by 
an  e.xecutive  decree  to  change  their  local  FREIGHT  AND  PAS¬ 
SENGER  TARIFFS  on  their  Pacific  division,  charging  between  Gua¬ 
temala  City  and  San  Jose,  Santa  Maria,  and  Mazatenango,  including 
the  San  Antonio  branch,  and  between  Mazatenango  and  Champerico, 
including  the  San  Felipe  branch,  1  peso  currency  per  mile  per  pas¬ 
senger  for  first-cla-ss  passage,  and  50  centavos  for  second-class  passage 
(16  to  18  paper  peso  =  $l).  The  maximum  freight  charge  between 
the  points  mentioned  and  Coatepeque  and  Ayutla  is  5  pesos,  cur¬ 
rency,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  (or  40  cubic  feet)  per  mde  on  home 
products  and  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  coffee,  hides,  rub¬ 
ber,  and  other  export  articles.  These  charges  are  based  on  a  fixed 
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rate  of  exchange,  and  should  this  rate  fall  or  rise  10  or  more  points 
then  the  tariff  rates  fall  or  rise  proportionately.  The  rate  on  imported 
corn,  either  shelled  or  on  the  cob,  is  not  to  exceed  3  cents  gold  per 
1,000  pounds  per  mile  on  all  of  the  lines  of  the  company.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  freight  on  beans  is  ‘Sh  cents  gold  per  mile  per  1,000  pounds, 
and  for  rice  4J  cents  gold  per  mile  per  1,000  pounds.  The  railways 
are  prohibited  from  increasing  the  present  tariff  on  ffour  of  SIO  gold 
per  1,000  pounds  from  San  Jose  to  the  city  of  Guatemala,  and  S9.371 

per  1,000  pounds  from  Puerto  Barrios  to  the  city  of  Guatemala. - 

In  1914  the  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  111,792  barrels,  valued  at  S493,210.  The  imports  of 
this  article  from  1910  to  1913,  inclusive,  were  as  follows;  1910,  76,043 
barrels,  vdued  at  S349,717;  1911,  92,273,  $403,472;  1912,  101,507, 
$430,978,  and  in  1913,  121,073  barrels,  valued  at  $521,817. - Leon¬ 

ard  G.  Kellogg  has  petitioned  the  Department  of  Fomento  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  GuatemiJa  for  permission  to  establish  one  or  more  FAC¬ 
TORIES  FOR  PREPARING  AND  PRESERVING  VEGE¬ 
TABLES,  meats,  fish,  and  fowls  in  glass  or  metal  receptacles  for 
consumption  in  the  country  or  shipment  abroad.  The  petitioner  also 
desires  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  candies,  jellies,  etc.,  out  of 
products  grown  in  the  country.  The  Government  is  asked  to  give 
the  following  concessions:  Importation  free  of  duty  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  instal  the  factories;  exemption  for  10  years  from  the 
payment  of  export  taxes  on  articles  manufactured  in  the  factories; 
free  importation  for  10  years  of  the  glass  and  metal  receptacles  used 
in  the  factories,  as  well  as  labels  and  other  necessary  supplies,  and 
exemption  from  military  service  of  persons  employed  by  the  fac¬ 
tories. - An  executive  decree  of  July  31,  1915,  provides  for  the 

establishment  of  an  intermediate  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  as  an  annex 
to  the  practical  or  training  school  for  boys  in  operation  in  that 
city. - Estanislao  Argueta  R.,  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  has  peti¬ 

tioned  the  Government  for  permission  to  establish  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  to  be  known  as  the  GUATEMALA  NATIONAL 

PAPER  MILLS. - Porta,  Rivas,  and  Ortiz  of  Guatemala  City  are 

negotiating  with  the  Government  for  an  exclusive  concession  author¬ 
izing  them  to  establish  a  STEAM  LAUNDRY  in  the  capital  of  the 

Republic. - An  OPERATING  ROOM  was  opened  to  public  service 

in  the  Joaquina  Maternity  Hospital  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  on 
August  21,  1915,  as  a  memorial  to  the  deceased  founder  of  that  insti¬ 
tution,  Joaquina  Cabrera  de  Estrada,  the  mother  of  the  present  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic. - A  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

for  girls  has  been  established  at  Huehuetenango,  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  same  name,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  President 

Estrada  Cabrera. - A  STOCK  FAIR  will  be  held  in  the  city  of 

Guatemala  from  October  29  to  31,  1915. 


On  August  12,  1915,  Senator  Philippe  Sudre  Dartiguenave  was 
elected  PRESIDENT  OF  HAITI,  The  cabinet  of  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent  is  constituted  as  follows:  Minister  of  the  interior,  Constantin 
Mayard;  minister  of  finance  and  commerce,  Emile  Elie;  minister  of 
justice  and  worship,  Etienne  Dorn6val;  minister  of  public  works  and 
agriculture,  Antoine  C.  Sansaricq;  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
Horace  Paul6us  Sanon;  minister  of  war  and  marine,  Gen.  Charles 

Leconte. - The  Cuban  Government  has  appointed  Seflor  Guillermo 

de  las  Cuevas  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  LEGATION  at  Port  au 

Prince. - During  the  second  half  of  1914,  the  receipts  of  the 

PLAINE  DE  CUL-DE-SAC  RAILWAY  CO.  reached  126,150.44 

gourdes. - By  invitation  of  the  secretary  of  state  ad  interim, 

members  of  the  ADVISORY  BOARD  of  hygiene  and  public  health 
met  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  mejxsures  for  improving  the  sani¬ 
tary  condition  of  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince. - A  new  BIWEEKLY 

PAPER,  entitled  “L’Halti  Int^grale,”  is  being  pubhshed  at  the 

capital. - -Decrees  have  been  issued  providing  for  the  opening  of  a 

SPECIAL  CREDIT  of  $30,000  and  618,000  gourdes  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  war  and  marine,  and  $12,000  and  65,100  gourdes  for  the 
department  of  the  interior,  so  that  these  departjnents  may  have  funds 

for  the  payment  of  certain  necessary  expenses. - The  sum  of 

$10,000  has  been  appropriated  for  repairs  to  the  BRIDGE  of  the 
Grand’  Anse,  and  the  department  of  public  works  has  been  requested 

to  proceed  with  the  work. - M.  Arrault  has  been  appointed  director 

of  the  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  LAW,  in  which  institution  he 

served  for  many  years  as  professor  of  law. - A  law  was  recently 

passed  authorizing  the  department  of  the  interior  to  establish  a 

department  of  PUBLIC  HYGIENE  AND  CHARITIES. - An 

exequatur  has  been  granted  to  Mr,  Clarence  C,  Woolard,  as  VICE 

CONSUL  of  the  Lhiited  States  at  Cape  Haytien. - The  department 

of  public  works  has  recently  issued  two  decrees;  one  modifying  the 
SCALE  OF  WAGES  received  by  the  personnel  of  that  department 
and  the  other  estabhshing  a  dredging  system  for  the  harbor  of  Port 

au  Prince. - According  to  data  received  by  the  department  of 

agriculture,  the  COFFEE  CROP  of  the  present  year,  as  well  as  the 
production  of  cacao  and  cotton,  indicate  an  increased  output  over 

last  year,  with  a  corresponding  gain  to  the  producers. - M.  Henry 

Monttis,  INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOLS,  of  the  districts  of  Mirebalais 

and  Lascahobas  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence. - Exporters 

are  informed  by  a  recent  decree,  published  in  the  Moniteur,  the 
official  journal,  that  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  July  5,  1907,  the 
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EXPORT  DUTY  on  coffee  is  $2.10  gold  per  100  pounds. - The 

REVENUE  OFFK/ES  of  the  Republic  will  hereafter  deposit  all  col¬ 
lections  in  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti. - Monsieur  C.  S.  Miagnan, 

formerly  chief  clerk  of  the  Senate,  has  been  apjiointed  DIRECTOR 

GENERAL  OF  POSTS. - The  recently  elected  PRESIDENT  OF 

THE  REPUBLIC,  on  making  his  first  tour  of  tlie  city  of  Port  au 
Prince,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  ovations. 


"Hie  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  department  of  public  works  of  the 
Government  of  Honduras  is  publishing  in  installments  a  LIST  OF 
THE  CONCESSIONS  granted  by  the  Government  from  1877  to 
date.  The  July  number  of  the  Bulletin  contains  a  list  of  tlie  con¬ 
cessions  granted  during  the  year  1900. - Tlie  BANK  OF  HON¬ 

DURAS,  the  main  office  of  which  is  at  Tegucigalpa,  was  founded 
October  1,  1889.  Tie  authorized  cajiital  of  this  institution  is 
1,000,000  pesos,  000,000  of  which  have  been  jiaid  in.  Tlie  reserve 
fund  is  126,283  pesos,  and  the  accumulated  dividends  218,265  pesos 
Tie  bank  maintains  agencies  at  Amapala,  Santa  Rosa,  Puerto  Cor¬ 
tez,  La  Ceiba,  Trujillo,  and  Comayagua. - Tie  SUGAR  CENTRAL 

recently  completed  at  La  Ceiba  is  now  ready  for  grinding.  Tie  mill 
is  eipiipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery  brought  from  the 
United  States  and  installed  by  American  engineers.  Tie  cane  crop 
in  the  vicinity  of  La  Ceiba  is  rejiorted  to  be  the  largest  ever  grown  in 
that  section  of  the  Republic. - According  to  press  rejiorts  an  al¬ 

most  pure  dejiosit  of  ASPHALT  has  been  discovered  by  an  American 
citizen  near  Juticalpa  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
imiposed  to  develop  the  ])ro])eity  with  American  capital  and  to  ship 
out  the  jiroduct,  should  it  be  deemed  a  profitable  undertaking,  via 
the  port  of  Amajiala.  Mliile  coal  is  knowTi  to  e.xist  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sulaco  River,  Dejiartnient  of  Comayagua,  at  Nacome  in  the 
Depi  irtmcnt  of  Valle,  ami  at  Sensiti,  Department  of  Copan,  the  pres¬ 
ent  discovery  is  said  to  be  tlie  fii-st  important  deposit  of  bitumen 
found  in  the  Republic.  Tie  COFFEE  produced  at  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Danli  and  Marcala,  Honduras,  is  noted  for  its  excellent 
quality  and  fine  flavor.  The  valley  of  Jamastran,  near  Danli,  is  spe 
cially  adapted,  due  to  moisture  conditions,  temperature,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  to  the  production  of  an  extraordinarily  fine  grade 
of  coffee.  Tie  mountainous  regions  near  Danli  are  noted  for  the 
abundant  yield  and  high  grade  obtained  from  the  numeious  ])lan- 
tations  located  there.  Samjiles  of  coffee  from  these  sections  of  the 
Republic  are  on  exhibition  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  and  cof¬ 
fee  made  from  them  was  served  to  a  limited  number  of  visitors  to 
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the  lloiidurjis  huildhig  as  an  advertising  medium. - Tlie  NA¬ 

TIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ACTOMOBILES  at  Tegucigalpa,  incor¬ 
porated  July  5,  1014,  and  whose  active  work  of  instruction  began  in 
September  of  that  year,  is  under  tlie  direction  of  Julio  Villars.  Tlie 
school  commenced  its  work  with  a  class  of  19  pupils,  3  of  whom 
made  such  progress  that,  upon  examination,  they  were  entitled  to 
licenses  or  certificates  of  proficiency  from  the  depai-tment  of  fomento, 
and  4  otheis  will  soon  have  completed  the  course  assigned  and  will 
be  ready  for  examination  for  licenses  to  operate  and  repair  automo¬ 
biles  in  the  llepuhlic.  Since  automobiles  have  come  into  use  in 
Honduras,  greater  interest  has  been  noted  in  the  building,  repair,  and 
up-keep  of  roads,  especially  of  the  principal  highways  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  pupils  who  entered  the  fii-st  class  of  this  school  have 
already  been  employed  by  the  Federal  ami  Municipal  Governments 
in  transporting  by  automobile  service  maize,  received  at  the  port  of 
San  Lorenzo  from  San  Francisco,  to  towns  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  where,  owing  to  a  shortage  in  the  supply,  this  cereal  w'as 
badly  needed. 


According  to  press  reports  an  order  was  recently  placed  in  New’ 
Orleans  for  more  than  50,000  barrels  of  WHEAT  FLOUR  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  in  Vera  Cruz,  the  final  destination  being  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  intermediate  points.  The  exports  of  wheat  flour  from 
the  United  States  to  Mexico  from  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  w’ere  as 
follows;  1910,  28,409  barrels,  valued  at  $157,318;  1911,  32,165, 
$157,882;  1912,  22,958,  $112,633;  1913,  25,738,  $131,527;  and  1914, 
47,241  barrels,  valued  at  $233,776.  The  exports  of  w’heat  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico  during  the  live  3’<»ars  nderred  to  amounted 
in  1910  to  3, 179,096, bushels,  valued  at  $.3,248,483;  in  1911,  273,313, 
.$269,772;  1912,  1,491,156,  $1,520,003;  1913,  644,377,  .$665,780;  and 
in  1914,  306,376  bushels,  valued  at  .$313,910. - The  IHRST  PEDA¬ 

GOGICAL  CONGRESS  OF  YITWTAN  met  in  Merida,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  from  September  1 1  to  15,  1915,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued 
by  the  governor  of  Yucatan  at  tlie  request  of  the  primary  urban  and 
rural  teachers  of  that  commonwealth.  The  expenses  of  the  teachers 
while  the  congniss  w’as  in  session  in  Merida  were  borne  by  the  State, 
and  the  United  Railways  of  Yucatan  granted  free  passage  to  delegates 

going  to  and  returning  from  the  congress. - Emilio  Gutierrez  and 

Leandro  Periz,  representatives  of  the  main  organization  of  the 
Yucateca  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  with  Inaulquarters  at  Merida, 
have  just  organized  a  branch  society  in  Progreso,  the  principal  port  of 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  The  society  proposes  to  inaugurate  an 
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active  propaganda  against  the  evils  of  intemperance  in  southern 

Mexico,  and  especially  in  the  State  of  Yucatan. - Eduardo  Gariel,  a 

distinguished  artist  and  professor  of  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  been  commissioned  to  visit  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  reporting  upon  the 
methods  of  MUSIC  in  vogue  in  the  United  States,  and  the  advisability 
of  adopting  such  of  those  methods  for  teaching  music  in  the  Republic 

as  may  bo  considered  appropriate. - Bids  have  been  requested  for 

the  construction  of  a  building  in  the  city  of  Merida  to  be  equipped  and 
used  in  the  teaching  of  MEDICINE  AND  PHARMACY  in  the  capital 

of  that  State. - Through  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Jos6  Marfa  Palacio,  a 

now  HOSPITAL,  is  soon  to  bo  established  in  Chihuahua.  Funds  are 
available  for  the  purchase  of  bods,  surgical  instruments  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment,  and  as  soon  as  a  location  is  selected  and  the  building 

made  ready  for  occupancy,  the  hospital  will  be  opened  for  service. - 

A  cargo  of  1,000  tons  of  SUGAR  from  Los  Mochis,  and  800  tons  of 
chick  peas  from  Sinaloa,  the  former  consigned  to  New  York  and  the 
latter  to  San  Francisco,  was  recently  shipped  from  the  west  coast  of 

Mexico. - Juan  Campos  Palma,  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  proposes  to 

build  a  horse  TRAMWAY  and  a  telephone  line  from  the  Kancabchen 
plantation  to  the  village  of  Sinanche,  State  of  Yucatan. 


NICARAGUA 


According  to  press  reports  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  with  American  capitalists  for  the  immediate 
budding  of  a  part  of  the  EASTERN  NICARAGUA  RAILROAD. 
The  first  line  of  this  proposed  system  to  be  constructed  will  run 
northwest  from  a  point  near  the  headquarters  of  the  Prinzapolka 
River  into  the  gold  and  copper  mining  districts  bordering  on  and 
extending  into  the  Republic  of  Honduras.  The  agreed  price  of  the 
construction  work  is  reported  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,500,000. 
The  road  will  be  buUt  by  American  contractors,  and  all  imported 
material,  such  as  bridges,  railway  supplies  and  equipment,  will  come 
from  the  United  States. - Complying  with  a  request  of  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Nicaragua,  the  British  Government  has  sent  a  special  com¬ 
missioner,  Hon.  H.  O.  Chalkley,  British  consul  at  Colon,  to  cooperate 
with  Gen.  Jos6  Solorzano  Diaz,  governor  intendant  at  Bluefields  and 
chairman  of  the  land  title  commission  established  under  a  deciee  of 
April  last  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  deeds  to  lands  occupied  by  the 
Indians  in  that  section  of  Nicaragua  formerly  known  as  the  Mosquito 
Reserve.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Harrison- 
Altamarino  treaty  concluded  between  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua 
and  Great  Britain  in  1905.  The  Mosquito  Indians  will  be  required 
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to  register  and  file  claims  to  the  lands  they  are  now  occupying,  and 
in  due  course  surveys  will  he  made  and  deeds  issued  to  the  proper 
parties.  The  matter  of  apportioning  the  LANDS  OF  THE  MOS¬ 
QUITO  INDIANS  has  been  in  abeyance  for  a  period  of  10  years. - 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  has  arranged  with  Brown  Bros.&  Co.  and 
J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.  to  extend  the  time  for  the  amortization  and 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  EXTERNAL  DEBT  until  January 

1,  1916. - The  municipality  of  Rivas  has  authorized  the  issue  of 

$4,000  in  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  completing 

the  new  city  MARKET. - A  dispatch  from  Managua  states  that 

notes  have  been  exchanged  between  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  concerning  the 
celebration  of  a  free  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  along  the  lines  of 
the  one  recently  concluded  between  Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Guate¬ 
mala.  Steps  have  also  been  taken  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
to  negotiate  a  hke  treaty  with  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  cover¬ 
ing,  in  addition,  the  construction  of  a  joint  international  bridge  over 

the  Negro  River. - A  new  DAILY  PAPER  under  the  name  of 

El  Diario,  has  been  established  in  Managua.  Alfred  Pertz  is  mana¬ 
ger,  and  Gabry  Rivas,  editor  of  the  new  publication. - Under  date 

of  August  18,  1915,  President  Adolfo  Diaz  issued  a  decree  granting 

complete  and  unconditional  AMNESTY  to  all  political  offenders. - 

The  customs  service  of  Nicaragua  has  ruled  that  dutiable  articles 
arriving  registered,  first  class,  or  consignee’s  maU  are  subject  to  a 
fine  of  100  per  cent  of  the  duties,  inasmuch  as  such  articles  should 
have  been  sent  by  PARCEL  POST,  and  if  greater  security  is  desired, 

the  articles  may  be  insured. - According  to  investigations  of  Acting 

Mayor  Shepherd,  the  municipality  of  Bluefields  owns  12,000  acres  of 
land,  much  of  which  could  be  leased  for  agricultural  purposes,  espe¬ 
cially  TRUCK  GARDENING.  Aberdeen  Hill,  which  was  selected 
for  the  site  of  a  college  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  1889,  is  in  this 
tract. 


The  total  area  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  88,500  square  kilo¬ 
meters,  of  which  62,700  square  kilometers  are  mountains,  18,500 
square  kilometers  plains,  and  7,300  square  kilometers  islands.  This 
area  includes  1,200  square  kilometers  comprising  the  Canal  Zone, 
27,800  kilometers  of  inhabited  territory,  944  square  kilometers  of 
cultivated  lands,  820  square  kilometers  of  uncultivated  lands,  and 
57,736  kilometers  of  PUBLIC  LANDS  available  on  January  1,  1915, 
for  allotment  and  settlement.  The  Government  has  the  right  to 
dispose  of  these  public  lands  free  of  charge  to  municipalities  for  town 
sites  and  communal  lands,  to  heads  of  Panaman  families  and  of 
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foreign  families  (iomiciled  in  the  l{epu])lic.  and  to  agricultural  immi¬ 
grants.  The  head  of  every  Panaman  family  and  ol  every  foreign 
family  domiciled  in  the  Republic,  who  is  engaged  or  intends  to  become 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  who  does  not  already  own  land 
in  the  country,  is  entitled  to  10  hectares  of  Government  land  free  of 
cliarge.  Agricultural  immigrants  who  conn'  with  their  families  to 
engage  in  agriculture  in  Panama  are  each  entitled  to  10  hectares  of 
free  land,  and  agricidtural  immigrants  without  families  to  5  hectares 
of  free  land.  The  Executive  Power  has  the  right  to  set  aside  tracts 
of  Government  lands,  not  in  excess  of  1,000  hectares,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  agricultural  colonies.  The  jiresent  occupants  of  Govern¬ 
ment  lands,  having  dweUings  or  cultivated  crops  thereon,  have  tin* 
right  to  pundiase  same  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  hectare.  The  own¬ 
ers  of  breeding  stock  occupying  Government  lands  have  the  right  to 
buy  1  hectare  of  land  jier  head  of  stock,  paying  for  same  at  the  rate* 
of  50  cents  p('r  hectare.  Xational  or  foreign  individuals  and  com¬ 
panies,  legal  corporations,  and  associations  domiciled  in  the  country 
have  the  right  to  petition  the  Governmi'iit  for  the  purchase  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  lands  at  the  rate  of  S 1 .50  per  hectare.  Certain  lands,  such  as 
maritime  coasts  which  can  be  utilized  in  protecting  and  encouraging 
navigation,  or  for  the  construction  of  jiorts,  wharves,  and  cities, 
islands  which  it  is  considered  advantageous  for  the  Government  to 
hold  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  forests  of 
precious  woods,  mineral  springs,  salt  deposits,  etc.,  are  inalienable 
as  public  lands.  Lands  containing  minerals  and  mineral  waters  may 
be  acquired  in  conformity  with  the  mining  laws  of  the  Republic. 
The  exploitation  of  coal  mines,  chloride  of  sodium  and  petroleum 
deposits,  waterfalls,  and  streams  for  the  development  of  electric 
power  is  reserv'ed  to  the  State,  but  the  President  may  make  contracts 
covering  sucli  exploitations  for  a  period  not  exceeding  40  yeai's,  the 
State  participating  in  the  gross  or  net  earnings  of  tin*  enterprise. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Government  tin*  national  forests  may  be 
exploited  for  precious  woods,  etc.,  upon  the  payment  of  $1.50  ])er  ton 
of  cocol)olo,  guayacan,  mora,  and  other  woods  sold  in  the  form  of 
slabs  or  ties;  10  cents  per  ton  of  firewood  or  mangle;  $2  per  1,000 
square  feet  of  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  sawn  woods;  $2.50  per 
quintal  of  rubber;  $1  per  quintal  of  zar/.aj)arilla;  $10  per  quintal  of 
ipecacuanha  roots,  and  $1  per  5-gallon  can  of  copaiba  or  other  resin. 

- A  decree  of  August  9,  1915,  imposes  a  WATER  TAX  in  the  towns 

in  the  interior  of  the  Republic  where  the  Xational  Government  has 
constructed  waterworks.  The  amount  charged  is  $1.50  per  month 
on  each  faucet  installed  in  private  houses,  Imt  when  more  than  one 
faucet  is  installed,  $1  each  per  montli  will  be  charged.  The  proceeds 
of  this  tax  will  be  used  as  a  maintenance  fund  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
waterworks.  The  opening  of  the  XATIOXAL  EXPOSITIOX  OF 
PAXAM.V  has  ])een  postponed  until  January  21,  1916. 


PARAGUAY 


The  MER(^ANTILE  liANK  of  Paraguay,  which  was  «‘stal)lishe(l  in 
1891  in  Asuncion,  has,  witli  the  exception  of  the  year  1911,  never 
paid  a  lower  annual  dividend  than  12  per  cent.  The  year  in  which 
this  hank  was  founded,  as  well  as  the  following  year,  the  dividends 
paid  amounted  to  23  per  cent  per  annum.  In  1893  the  dividend  was 
18  per  cent;  from  1900  to  1904,  inclusive,  the  dividends  varied  from 
15  to  174  per  cent  per  annum;  in  1905  the  dividend  was  21,8  per 
cent.  Since  the  latter  year,  with  the  exception  of  1911,  the  dividends 
have  never  been  less  than  12  per  cent  per  annum.  Buildings  are 
now  being  erected  in  Villa  Rica  and  Encarnacion  to  be  used  as  branch 
banks  for  this  institution.  The  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  of  the 
Mercantile  Bank  has  been  gradually  increased  from  2,000,000  to 

7,000,000  pesos. - The  live-stock  society  of  Paraguay,  under  the 

t)fficial  name  of  Sociedad  Ganadera,  has  established  an  office  in  Con¬ 
cepcion  the  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  information  and  advice  to 
its  membei’s  concerning  the  best  methods  to  follow  in  improving  the 
breeds  of  stock  now  existing  in  the  country,  and  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  the  breeds  of  Paraguayan  cattle  so  as  to  make 
them  more  suitable  for  use  in  the  refrigerating  plants  of  the  Republic 
and  more  desirable  for  exportation.  During  the  past  year  consid¬ 
erable  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  cattle  industry  of  Paraguay, 
and  plans  have  been  perfected  for  the  installation  of  REFRIGER¬ 
ATING  PLANTS  at  Asuncion  and  San  Salvador.  The  petition 
made  to  the  Paraguayan  Congress  a  few  months  ago  by  G.  L.  Ricard, 
an  American  citizen,  for  the  establishment  of  a  meat -refrigerating 
])lant  in  Asuncion  with  a  minimum  capacity  of  handling  300  animals 
per  day  has  been  granted  and  was  duly  ap[)roved  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  on  duly  14  last.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company 
is  $1,500,000  gold,  one-fourth  of  which  is  to  be  sold  in  Paraguay  and 
the  remainder  in  the  United  States.  The  Governnu'nt  has  granted 
an  exemption  for  the  plant,  its  materials,  and  jiroducts  from  all 
imposts  for  25  years.  As  an  evidemu'  of  good  faith  in  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  tlu^  concession,  the  jmmioter  has  dej)osited  $10,000  as  a 

guaranteii  for  the  faithful  fulfillment  on  his  jiart  of  the  contract. - 

According  to  a  recent  report  from  the  Federal  Capital,  MacArthur 
Bros,  have  arranged  with  the  Government  of  Paraguay  to  commence 
improvements  of  the  PORT  OF  ASUNCION  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  is  $600,000  gold.  The  remains  of  the  Italian  scientist  and 
traveler,  GUIDO  BOGGIANI,  who  spent  many  years  in  studying 
Paraguay  and  the  primitive  South  American  races,  were  recently 
delivered  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  ami  History  of  Asuncion  for 
reinterment.  Most  of  the  original  wTitings  of  Boggiani  were  in 
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Italian,  but  many  of  them  have  been  translated  into  Spanish.— — An 
executive  decree  of  August  7  provides  that  on  and  after  August  10, 
1915,  all  EXPORT  DUTIES  are  to  bo  collected  in  gold. — — On 
July  19  last  the  special  plenipotentiaries  of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia 
signed  a  protocol  extending  the  protocol  of  April  6,  1913,  concerning 

the  BOU'NDARY  question,  to  July  28,  1916. - Tlie  IMPORTS 

AND  EXPORTS  of  Paraguay  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  amounted  to  966,963.65  and  2,382,857.78  pesos,  respectively. 


On  August  10  last  the  National  Congress  of  Peru,  duly  assembled 
in  Lima,  proclaimed  Dr.  Jos6  Pardo  PRESIDENT  of  the  Republic, 
and  Sr.  Don  Ricardo  Bentin  and  Vice  Admiral  M.  Melitdn,  First  and 
Second  Vice  Presidents,  respectively,  for  the  term  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  24,  1915,  and  ending  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  in  1919.  On 
August  18,  1915,  the  Provisional  President,  Col.  O.  R.  Benavides, 
transmitted  a  message  to  Congress  requesting  that  body  to  change 
the  then  existing  law  fixing  the  date  of  the  inauguration  of  the  newly 
proclaimed  President  from  September  24  to  August  18.  Congress 
acceded  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Provisional  President  and 
inaugurated  Dr.  Jos6  Pardo  and  the  Vice  Presidents  hereinbefore 
mentioned  on  August  18,  1915,  making  the  expiration  of  their  terms 
four  years  thereafter,  or  August  18,  1919. — —According  to  the  recent 
message  of  the  Provisional  President  to  the  National  Congress,  the 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Peru  in  1914  amounted  to  £13,593,413, 
as  compared  with  £15,226,557  in  1913,  showing  a  decrease  of 
£1,633,144.  The  exports  in  1914  amounted  to  £8,765,122  against 
£9,137,780  in  1913,  showing  a  decrease  of  £372,658.  In  1914  the 
value  of  exports  exceeded  that  of  imports  by  £3,937,831,  as  compared 

with  £3,049,003  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  1913. - The 

Peruvian  line  of  STEAMERS  has  greatly  extended  its  service,  and 
from  August,  1914,  to  June,  1915,  transported  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States  55,254  tons  of  national  products. - The  EXPENDI¬ 

TURES  of  the  nation  during  the  first  half  of  1915  amounted  to 

£1,214,199. - The  production  of  SUGAR  in  1914  increased  over 

that  of  1913  to  the  amount  of  44,000  tons. - The  returns  from  the 

SALT  industry  reached  their  highest  figure  in  1914,  the  net  gain 

during  that  year  amounting  to  £1,990  more  than  in  1913. - Recent 

HISTORIC  REMAINS  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Chanchan,  near 
Cuzco,  prove  that  a  remarkable  degree  of  civilization  was  attained 
by  the  natives  of  the  Empire  of  Tahuantinsuyo.  A  study  of  inter¬ 
esting  objects  taken  from  these  and  other  ruins  shows  that  they 
possessed  an  advanced  knowledge  of  the  arts.  They  used  hiero- 
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glyphic  ^^Titing,  and  polished,  plated,  soldered,  and  gilded  objects 
of  metal  to  perfection.  They  knew  the  art  of  separating  the  metals 
and  even  the  influence  of  air  space  on  the  temperature  of  liquids, 
which  they  utilized  by  constructing  utensUs  with  a  double  bottom, 

having  handles  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  air  space. - 

On  July  28,  the  ninety-fourth  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PERUVIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  was  celebrated  throughout  the  Republic.  The 
mayor  and  city  council  of  Lima  presented  many  gold  and  silver 
medals  to  distinguished  citizens  for  signal  services  rendered  during 

the  year. - An  ART  EXPOSITION  was  recently  opened  at  Are- 

quipa  with  appropriate  addresses  by  the  city  authorities.  More  than 

200  works  of  art  were  exhibited. - The  EXPORTATION  of  gold 

in  1914  amounted  to  50.8  kilos,  valued  at  £6,284.  The  exportation 

of  silver  lor  the  same  period  was  167,616  kilos,  valued  at  £565,798. - 

Sr.  Amadeo  de  Pi^rola  has  presented  the  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 
with  a  collection  of  several  thousand  very  old  and  valuable  books, 
most  of  which  had  belonged  to  his  father  and  to  his  grandfather,  the 
famous  naturalist.  Other  recent  acquisitions  have  been  received 
from  Argentina,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916,  inclusive,  estimates  the  total  revenues 
at  12,064,900  pesos  (peso  =  $0,365),  made  up  of  customs  receipts, 
6,903,500  pesos,  and  income  from  all  other  sources,  5,161,400  pesos. 
The  expenditures  are  estimated  at  12,373,502.82.  These  in  detail 
are:  National  assembly,  executive  department,  and  the  department  of 
“gobemacidn”  (interior),  2,496,587.03  pesos;  department  of  fomento 
(promotion),  1,647,730;  department  of  agriculture,  26,620;  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction,  1,142,671.10;  department  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  222,930.35;  department  of  justice,  652,159.50;  department  of 
charity  (henificencia),  584,940;  department  of  treasury,  703,043.17; 
department  of  public  credit,  2,200,000;  and  department  of  war  and 
marine,  2,696,821.67  pesos.  The  estimated  budget  shows  a  deficit 

of  308,602.82  pesos. - The  ad  referendum  TREATY  OF  FREE 

COMMERCE  made  between  the  Republics  of  Salvador  and  Honduras, 
the  fuU  Spanish  text  of  which  is  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of 
Salvador  of  July  8,  was  signed  in  Tegucigalpa  on  June  26  last,  and 
became  operative,  according  to  press  reports,  on  July  27,  1915.  The 
treaty  provides  for  the  free  exchange  of  native  products  between  the 
two  countries,  together  with  articles  manufactured  of  the  raw  pro- 
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ducts  of  citlicr  of  the  sit;iuitory  powers.  Among  the  commodities 
specially  mentioned  as  excluded  in  the  exemptions  from  export  and 
import  taxes  are  the  following:  Cereals:  hrown,  refined,  and  raw 
sugar;  potatoes:  cofl'ee;  iiuligo;  lumher;  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco 
and  cigars,  with  the  exception  of  cigarettes;  stock,  including  hogs, 
horses,  asses,  and  cattle:  butter  and  cheese;  tanned  or  untanned 
hides;  sweets  and  pre.serves  of  all  kinds;  ordinary  hoots  and  shoes; 
straw  hats;  fabrics  of  cotton  or  silk  manufactured  in  the  country  or 
from  fibers  of  native  textile  plants;  clothing  made  from  domestic 
fabrics;  and  cordage.  Articles  which  now  are  or  which  may  hereafter 
become  a  (lovc^’innent  monopoly  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 
contract.  The  respective  Governments  agree  not  to  establish  dis¬ 
tilleries  for  the  manufacture  of  licpior  within  less  than  '.i  miles  of  the 
frontier  of  the  contracting  nations,  obligating  themselves  to  construct 
the  necessary  highways  on  their  respective  frontiers  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  traflic  between  the  two  countries  and  to  cooperate  in 
the  erection  of  bridges  across  the  streams  and  canyons  which  separate 
their  frontiers.  The  treaty  is  binding  for  10  years,  and  if  three 
months  before  its  expiration  neither  Gov(‘rnment  has  advised  the 
other  of  its  desire  to  terminate  same,  it  becomes  operative  for  another 
period  of  10  years. — —  A  ROAD  LAW  has  becm  promulgated  exempt¬ 
ing  school  teachers,  artisans  not  emi)loyed  in  their  own  shops,  and 
wage  earners  from  the  payment  of  the  roail  tax,  and  imjjosing  an 
annual  tax  on  wholesale  merchants  and  large  plantation  owners  of 

50  pesos  each. - At  the  STOCK  FAIR  which  was  held  in  the  city 

of  Sonsonante  in  September,  1915,  there  were  fine  exhibits  of  Holstein 
and  Durham  cattle,  native  horses,  mules,  and  sheep.  The  collection 
of  blooded  swine  raised  in  the  coimtry  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  will  doubtless  induce  many  farmers  to  substitute  for  the 
native  breeds  hitherto  raised  by  them  the  acclimated  blooded  hogs. 
There  were  also  excellent  displays  of  dairy  products,  fowls  and  food- 

stulfs.^ - There  are  2,367  kilometers  of  NATIONAL  CART  ROADS 

and  9,190  kilometers  of  country  roatls  in  Salvador,  or  a  total  extent 
of  11,557  kilometers  of  public  higliways  for  vehicles  in  the  country. 


Sr.  Don  J(tac|uin  C.  Sancliez  was  appointed  MINLSTER  OF  WAR 
AND  MARINE  by  presidential  decree  of  July  22,  ami  took  charge 
of  his  post  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month.--  -The  Institute  of 
Industrial  Chemistry  has  informed  the  minister  of  industries  of  the 
discovery  of  BITUMINOUS  SHALE  at  a  place  named  Cabana  do  los 
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Iiuri(»s,  ill  tlui  Dopartineiit  of  Coito  Largo.  The  (l(‘])osit  contains 
5  ])or  cent  of  pctroleiun  and  the  residue  has  10  per  cent  of  fixed 
carbon.— — A  ])residential  decree  of  .Inly  12  created  a  'IWX  on  loans 
secured  by  mortgage,  the  tax  being  apj)licable  also  to  une.xpin'il 
contracts  of  bargain  and  sale  and  to  leases.  The  tax  will  be  col¬ 
lected  by  the  oHice  of  direct  taxes  in  the  Capital  and  by  the  revenue 

collectors  in  the  different  departments. - August  lo  was  observed 

throughout  the  Republic  as  ARBOR  DAY,  and  each  school  of  the 
departments  ami  of  the  Capital  planted  trees  in  jdaces  selected  by 

the  general  committee  and  subcommittees. - The  President  has 

established  an  honorary  ADVISORY  RAILWAY  BOARD,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  auditor  general  of  railways,  the  director  of  railways 
under  the  secretary  of  public  works,  the  inspector  general  of  the 
treasury  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  e.xecutive.  The  auditor 
general  of  railways  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  the  two 
members  appointed  by  the  executive  will  discharge  their  duties 

for  a  period  of  one  year  and  will  be  subject  to  reelection. - A  recent 

decree  of  the  minister  of  industries,  creating  an  IRRIGATION 
COMMISSION  to  study  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  the  water 
courses  for  the  development  of  agriculture,  is  considered  to  be  of 

great  importance  for  that  industry.- - Another  decree  of  the  same 

department  permits  the  sale  and  use  of  oidy  such  vaccine  virus  and 
MEDICINAL  SERUMS  FOR  ANIMALS  as  have  been  manufactured 
in  the  country.  Imported  articles  can  not  be  used  in  the  Republic 
without  a  previous  decree  granting  such  permission,  and  oidy  in  case 
of  absolute  need  for  cattle,  in  accordance  with  article  15  of  the  decree. 
.\II  who  wish  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  such  articles  or  similar 
products  must  secure  authority  from  the  minister  of  industries  ami 

comply  with  the  necessary  conditions. - A  presidential  decree 

of  July  17,  containing  9  chapters  and  162  articles,  text  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Official  Daily  of  .July  22,  affects  COLD  STORAGE 
PLANTS,  factories  for  preserving  meats,  slaughter  houses,  packing 
houses,  sausage  factories  and  other  establishments  where  animals 
are  slaughtered  or  products  are  prepared  for  jiublic  consumption. 
.Vll  these  establishments  will  be  subject  to  the  official  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tion  which  the  law  establishes.- - A  new  CLIMATOLOGICAL 

STATION  has  been  established  at  Molles  de  Quinteros  under  the 
direction  of  Sr.  Zenon  A.  Lojiez,  president  of  the  “Working  League” 

of  Molles. - The  President  has  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 

an  important  message  and  project  of  law  on  INDUSTRIAL  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  in  all  public  institutions,  proposing  to  introduce 
important  changes  in  the  present  curriculum  of  the  National  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  well  as  to  increase  practical  instruction 
throughout  the  country. 


o 


According  to  a  paper  of  Ciudad  Bolivar,  DIAMOND  MINES  have 

recently  been  discovered  in  Guayana,  Venezuela. - The  Executive 

has  recently  ratified  a  law  passed  by  the  National  Congress,  organ¬ 
izing  the  FEDERAL  TERRITORY  OF  AMAZONAS  ahd  prescrib¬ 
ing  laws  for  its  management  and  government.  This  territory,  for¬ 
merly  known  as  Rio  Negro,  in  which  was  included  the  old  territory  of 
the  Upper  Orinoco,  is  comprised  within  the  following  limits ;  On  the 
north,  the  State  of  Apure,  Meta  River,  and  State  of  Bolivar;  on  the 
east,  the  State  of  Bolivar  and  the  Republic  of  Brazil;  on  the  south, 
the  Republic  of  Brazil;  and  on  the  west,  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

The  complete  text  of  this  law  appeared  in  the  Official  Gazette  of 
Caracas,  for  July  19,  and  contains  5  chapters,  subdivided  into  37 

articles. - The  large  PAPER  FACTORY  at  Maracay,  near  Lake 

Tacarigua,  will  soon  be  in  full  operation.  Its  machinery  is  of  the 
best  and  most  modern  type,  unexcelled  by  anything  of  its  kind  in 
South  America.  The  factory  will  be  operated  by  electric  power  and 
its  daily  output  will  be  10  tons  of  paper,  of  various  grades,  such  as 
writing  paper,  book  paper,  cardboard,  wrapping  paper,  etc.  A  com¬ 
pany  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000  bolivars  for  exploiting 
this  factory. - According  to  data  published  by  the  office  of  statis¬ 

tics,  Venezuela  had  on  March  31  a  POPULATION  of  2,812,668 

inhabitants. - The  new  building  of  the  SAN  SIMON  HOSPITAL 

was  opened  with  impressive  ceremonies  on  July  24,  in  the  city  of 

Ocumare  del  Tay,  State  of  Tdchira. - Two  chairs  for  instruction  in 

PRACTICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  presidential  decree,  in  the  National  School  of  Medicine  of 
Caracas.  Candidates  who  wish  to  pursue  the’ practical  work  required  ^ 

will  be  admitted  to  the  courses  offered. - The  National  Congress  has  j 

fixed  by  a  recent  law  the  status  of  ALIENS  in  the  country  and  pro-  j 
vides  for  the  creation  of  an  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences 

in  the  Capital  City. - Sr.  Carlos  AhaUi,  a  Cuban  sugar  expert,  has  ; 

recently  arrived  in  Maracaibo  and  will  take  charge  of  the  work  of  .; 
construction  and  organization  of  the  SUGAR  CENTRAL  OF  EL 

ZULIA. - The  schools  established  in  the  city  of  Maracaibo  and  at 

other  places  in  the  State  of  Zulia  for  instructing  women  in  the  art  of  \ 
weaving  PANAMA  HATS  had  an  enrollment  in  July  last  of  152 
pupils,  and  80  graduates  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  In 
order  to  stimulate  and  encourage  cleverness  in  individuals  fitting  ■ 
themselves  for  this  occupation,  a  competitive  contest  will  be  held  in 
Maracaibo  on  October  28,  1915,  at  which  12  cash  premiums  arc  to 
be  distributed  to  students  submitting  the  best  specimens  of  hats 
woven  by  them.  < 


